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ridiculous, and making the return of the South to the Union without 

conditions, or at least without operative conditions, all but certain, 
We hope, therefore, there will now be no “ cowardice.” Let us have no 
“steps backward.” The Reconstruction act is a good act ; its enforce- 
ment is essential, and we trust Congress will stand byit. If the South 
has been deluded into the belicf that by staying out it can avoid the 
legitimate consequences of its defeat, let it stay out till it gets over the 
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The Week. 


Tue Senate has listened during the week to Mr. Morrill’s, Mr. Drake’s, 
Mr. Harlan’s, and Mr. Tipton’s speeches on reconstruction. It has had 
reported by its Finance Committee a bill in substitution of Mr. Sher-} delusion. Military government in that region is doing no harm. On 
man’s, which provides for the issue of five per cent. bonds, to be called | the contrary, we hold it to be just the kind of government the crisis 
“consolidated debt bonds,” to an amount sufficient to cover all the) requires. It is teaching the whites what nothing else could teach 
national indebtedness except such as is represented by the present five | them—respect for law; and is teaching the blacks what is for them the 
per cent. bonds. The Senate resolution authorizing the Secretary of | first step in political education—contidence in the law. Military gov- 
War to employ counsel in defence of Generals Meade and Ruger, sued | ernment, in fact, is at this moment a great agent of civilization. 
by Governor Jenkins, was adopted at once by the House. Nothing ——— _ 
else of importance has been done in the upper House, though many bills The McCardle case has come up before the Supreme Court, Mr, Trum- 
and resolutions have been introduced. The amended Tenure-of-office | bull appearing for the military authorities. The constitutionality of 
bill, we may add, has passed the Senate, and allows Mr. Seward five| the Reconstruction act was not raised by him. He simply argued 
supplemental agents of the State Department. In the House, on Wed- | against the jurisdiction of the court, on the ground that the Judiciary 
nesday, Mr. Marshall and Mr. Logan, both of Illinois, had an altercation, | act of 1789, from which the United States courts derived their author- 
in which, as regards vileness of language, Mr. Marshall rather had | ity to issue writs of habeas corpus, permitted no appeal in such cases to 
the better of his opponent, who, however, was quite Mr. Marshall's the Supreme from the Circuit courts. The act of 1867, which conferred 
equal in essential ungentlemanliness. The House also has listened to additional jurisdiction, did so, he maintained, solely in reference tc 
speeches on reconstruction and the condition of the finances of the | cases in which persons were deprived of their liberty under State 
country. A bill restoring to market lands on the line of the _ authority. The court has reserved its decision. 

Pacific Railroad and its branches was passed on Friday with great de- | , ead a P 

spatch. It opens the sections nesibered with even numbers to eal | Another important opinion has been promulgated by the court in 
diate occupancy under the Homestead Law, and puts on such lands | the Mississippi and Georgia cases, which were argued last spring, and 
the price of $2 50 an acre. This was on Friday; and on that day, |in which injunctions were sought to restrain the Secretary of War and 
Mr. Wileon denied very emphatically that he had ever testified that | others from carrying out the Reconstruction act. The application was 
Chief-Justice Chase or Judge Davis had used in his hearing language a oe - - rr wna nig — pr weagssaie 
os. th seneeetetentinn team slesiles to thet etteoated to Judge Field. Chase expressed his dissent, while concurring in the conclusion, were 
Appropriation bills have occupied a good deal of the attention of the’ —_ a oe by rung wren Lepr aan De seinen me 
House during the week. It found time, however, to consider the case = ete rapes oe oem, we ma emer te aggre 
of Engineer Sawyer, whom Mr. Welles dismissed from the service for ee SE eee catia e: Pen gunen |S fade 


: a : , , : ment is mainly important as showing the reluctance of the whole court 
language used in pulitical discussion with a fellow-officer disrespect- z heer . 
: | to meddle in reconstruction, or in any way to throw itself across the 
ful to the President. 


arate | track of Congress or of the Executive, and ought to make some of the 

Decidedly the most important event of the week is the rejection— | “sons of thunder” who have been abusing it for the last month a little 
which seems to be now certain—of the Alabama constitution, and con- ashamed of their work. But it does not, it seems to us, remove all 
sequent failure—only temporary, we trust—of the work of reconstruc. grounds for anxiety as to the McCardle case, for Judge Nelson in 
tion in that State. The miscarriage has been wrought by the Southern several places suggests the inference that a bill, showing that the act of 
whites, who, it appears, are able to bring sufficient influence, et es in some way infringed on rights of persons or of property, 
legitimate, no doubt, but mainly illegitimate, to bear on the blacks to | might be differently treated. 
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Gold continues to steal up, the speculators being at work, the un- 
certainties of Washington politics now supplying them with the mate- 
rials which the uncertainties of war used to supply. Rumors are 
steadily manufactured just as they used to be between 1861 and 1865, 
and are brought in by “reliable gentlemen” from the White House 
and the Reconstruction and Judiciary Committees, just as they used to 
be from the Potomac and the Shenandoah Valley. One of the most 
remarkable during the past week has been the report that Mr. Johnson 
was going to say dreadful things to Mr. Thornton, the new British 
minister, on the very day of his presentation; or, in other words, to 
behave like a savage. As Mr. Seward prepares the addresses delivered 
on these occasions, and is, whatever his political faults may be, a civi- 
lized man, the expected “ scene” did not take place. Mr. Johnson ex- 
pressed his admiration of Queen Victoria, and his desire for peace and 
prosperity in the usual way. The Alabama check has, doubtless, a good 
deal to do with the rise, as it opens up a prospect of formidable diffi. 
culties in the reconstruction process. Yet why should anybody be 
troubled? Is not the Reconstruction Committee busily engaged in 
considering whether, in the last letter written by the “traitor of the 
White House,” there is not some basis for impeachment? What harm 
can come upon us when our statesmen are thus vigilant and prudent 
and energetic ? 





“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and the late corre- 
spondence between Grant and the President has apparently lighted up 
the horizon for the gentlemen who are now known as “ the origina} 
impeachers.” They have met, have maturely weighed Mr. Johnson’s 
letters to Grant, and have come to the conclusion that if there be not 
matter in them for impeachment, there certainly is matter for further 
consideration. We have little doubt that the thing about those 
letters which most impressed the more intelligent portion of the 
community was their extreme folly—or rather silliness. They have 
done absolutely no harm to anybody except Mr. Johnson himself, and 
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The Alabama case is undergoing a hot discussion in England 
between “ Historicus” and Lord Hobart, the former being now just as 
sure of the impropriety of referring the whole case to arbitration as he 
was three or four years ago, but now is not, of the impropriety of refer- 
ring the Alabama case alone to arbitration. Lord Hobart takes the 
other side, and urges the reference of the whole matter to an arbitrator 
_just as Mr. Seward proposes, and accuses “ Historicus” of “sharp prac- 
tice,” who replies with much effulgence, At this point, Mr. John Mor- 
ley, the editor of the Fortnightly Review, who has recently been in this 
country, appears on the scene, and takes sides with Lord Hobart, show- 
ing that the worst engmies of England in this country are anxious that 
it should not be settled, and saying very plainly that, if the matter be 
not settled by arbitration now, it will have to be settled by arbitration 
some day under worse auspices. Mr. Seward has been badly mauled 
by ‘“‘Historicus” for self-contradiction—an unpleasantness to which 
excessive indulgeace in rhetoric has often brought even abler men than 
Mr. Seward. There is no vice more insidious and more injurious to 
the mental constitution. 





The Honorable Robert J. Walker, who is a “statesman of the old 
school,” has been enlightening the country about the advantages to the 
United States of the islands of St. Thomas and St. John, and they are 
positively awful to contemplate. It appears that with these two 
jslands in our hands, we shall, in the next war with’ England, be ena- 
bled “to flank” the British fleet “in the West Indies ;” destroy all her 
carrying trade, amounting to two billion dollars a year; annex the 
Dominion of Canada, which that darkly cunning intriguer, Palmerston, 
got up “to be a rival power to us on this continent ;” “ send a sufficient 
orce to Ireland, with arms for her whole people, and thus secure inde- 
pendence.” But should we stop here? Never. “ From our Pacific 
possessions we must assail her East India possessions, and finally destroy 
her commerce upon the ocean; and when in want of food, or of the 
raw materials of manufacture or of markets for them, the fires in all her 





throw no fresh light on his character or aims. Whether Grant said or 
did not say what the President says he said, or whether the President | 
said what Grant says he said, possesses little interest for the public, in- 
asmuch as it makes no change in public affairs. Mr. Stanton remains | 
in the War Department, Grant in the command-in-chief. Mr, Johnson 
twaddles in the White House to the newspaper reporters, as he has | 
always twaddled. When we consider what the problems are which | 
are now before Congress, both political and financial—problems such 
as have hardly ever come before any legislative body in the world— 
this solemn deliberation of the Reconstruction Committee on the late 
correspondence, coupled with the solemn enquiry into what Judge Field 
said at a dinner party, suggests some partly comic, partly painful reflec- 
tions. 





During the debate last week about the “special diplomatic 
agents” who were sent to Europe by Mr. Seward during the war, 
to influence public opinion in behalf of the North, Mr. Seward’s 
assumption that these gentlemen helped to save “the life of the 
nation” was apparently accepted a little more hastily than it ought 
to have been. We mean nothing disrespectful to these  gentle- 
men when we say that we do not believe that any one of them 
influenced the opinions of anybody in Europe whose opinions were 
worth anything. In fact, in the selection of them Mr. Seward dis- 
played his usual contempt for the European understanding. Those 
who were sent to the Continent were generally ignorant of Continental 
languages and Continental society, and had to serve their country sim- 
ply through their personal appearance. Bishop McIlvaine went to 
England, but we venture to say he did not make a single convert, and if | 
he ever got one into the “ hopefully anxious ” state, all further progress | 
must have stopped by the appearance of Archbishop Hughes—another 
of the special agents—in Ireland, where he went to work to help his 





workshops would be extinguished, a revolution would be inevitable, 
and a republic would arise on the ruins of crowns and coronets,” We 
hereby give Mr. Walker notice that we shall oppose this consummation 
with all our might. There is only one man in the country capable of 
uper intending the vast plan of operations by land and sea which he 
has here traced out, and that man is the Honorable Robert J. Walker 
himself; and when the work is done, we shall certainly not connive at 
any attempt to rob him of his fairly earned reward. On “the ruins of 
the crowns and coronets” we shall support the erection of an empire of 
which Mr. Walker shall be emperor, and George Francis Train Mama- 
mouchi, and shall rely on their both spreading the principles of free- 
dom still further. After having ruined the only free state in Europe, 
they will certainly not spare France and Germany. The monarchs of 
those countries will doubtless beg for mercy, and their deluded subjects 
may entreat Mr. Walker to let them govern themselves in the way that 
best suits them; but we trust he will not be moved by their uproar. 
Firmness in such cases is the truest kindness. 





Mr. Adams has, it is said, resigned his post in London, and is com- 
ing home in April. We doubt if anybody in the diplomatic service of 
the country has done one-quarter as much for it as he, or is entitled to 
quarter as much gratitude. His post has been emphatically the post 
of danger, and one in which only a small portion of the work could be 
done by correspondence. The duties of the American minister in Lon- 
don must be always largely social duties, and the peculiar constitution 
of English society renders these more difficult of performance than they 
are in any other European capital. Mr. Adams, however, not only has 
discharged them in a way to reflect the highest credit on the country, 
but he has conducted the most important diplomatic correspondence 
which has taken place since the outbreak of the war, and conducted it 
with a vigor, clearness, and ability which no other representative of the 





colleague in England by delivering Fenian, or at least strongly anti- 


United States has equalled or even approached. The controversy of 


English, speeches. In fact, the whole scheme was a delusion, and we | 1865 with Lord Russell will always remain one of the most honorable. 
can only account for its conception by supposing, what is hardly sup- | chapters in the history of American diplomacy, a real model both of 
posable, that Mr. Seward was totally ignorant of European manners style and argumentation. Trying as his position was during the war, 
and customs and of the influences by which European society is| however, it has since been more trying still. He has had for the last 


affected. 


_| two years to protect the Fenians against the English courts of justice— 
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| 
a task for which of course no salary or dignity would compensate any | property, he says, are exaggerated, and will not amount to more than 


respectable and intelligent man, and the wonder is that he has borne 


$10,000,000 a year, for the present. Strange to say, he still treats the 


the burden so long. The choice of his successor is an important mat- | paper legal tenders, by which a large portion of recent government 


ter just at this crisis. 





Reconstruction in the South seems to have got thus far : In Alabama, | 


the convention, a well-behaved and sensible body of men, has submit- 
ted to the people for ratification a very good constitution. The prob- 
abilities are that it is defeated, the white men, except in Northern 


Alabama, having registered in large numbers to increase the total) 


number of voters, having almost to a man refrained from voting in 
order that the majority of all registered voters which the Reconstructior | 


act requires might not be obtained, and having, if all, or most, accounts | 


obligations have been met, as simply evidences of unpaid debt, and 
not as an instrument for the complete discharge ef debts—a piece of 
obtuseness on the Count’s part which will doubtless greatly amuse the 
Pennsylvania State Treasurer and General Butler. 





The Eastern question remains as complicated and as dangerous as 
Russia has been working hard along the Danube in Panslavic 
propagandism, and has got the Servians into such a state of excitement 
that Prince Michael wants to fight, and has for some months been busy 


are true, done a great deal in the way of intimidation to prevent the °*™8; and even, as we have mentioned, tried to obtain a supply of 


casting of even a tolerably full negro vote. The Louisiana Conven- | 
tion is nearly ready to submit its work to the people of the State. 
There is not a certainty that even in Louisiana the legal voters will be | 
able to sustain the work of the delegates whom they were able toelect. | 
There has been nothing in General Hancock’s action as commander in | 
the Fifth District which seems to warrant anything of the kind, but | 
the Democratic party seem to be expecting that General Hancock’s | 
superintendence of the election will be more favorable to the Consery- 

ative party than General Sheridan’s would have been. Still, so much | 
of the total vote of the State is cast in New Orleans that a good part 
of the negro voters will cast their ballots without terror of their lives, 
and the result may not at all improbably be favorable to the Republi- 
cans. In Arkansas, little or nothing has been done, and the same 
thing is true of the Mississippi and Florida conventions, The last- 
named body has divided into two parts of nearly equal size, called the 
Majority and Minority Conventions. The division was caused by the 
unwillingness of the minority to recognize the right of unnaturalized 
persons and persons not residents of Florida to sit in the convention. 
Each fragmentary convention has organized, and proceeds with the 
business of reconstruction. A good deal of bitterness of feeling has 
been shown in all the conventions in regard to the presence, and great 
prominence as members, of what the Louisiana people call “ carpet- 
baggers ’—men, that is, who are new-comers in the country. Many of 
these Northern men are fully deserving of all the contempt bestowed 
upon them. We see conspicuous the names of several such who are as 
destitute of character as of ability, and whose assistance in the peace- 
ful founding of a State can be of no value. One of them, we are glad 
to see, is in a fair way to be expelled from the Georgia Convention for 
disgraceful crimes. Georgia, like Virginia, moves slowly in reconstruct- 
ing herself. Neither, we believe, has done much more than revise 
its constitution and bill of rights. Georgia has, however, passed 
a “ Relief Law” which takes from the courts jurisdiction as regards 
debts contracted during the war, but permits the legislature hereafter 
to abrogate the provisions, except in the case of debts for slaves. North 
Carolina has made a similar enactment, and generally is working 
quietly and sensibly. All of the conventions have been disgraced, as 
legislative bodies in the South are apt to be, by one or more “ personal 
difficulties.” A member of the Georgia Convention has been killed by 
another member, a son of Doctor Mackey; the president of the North 
Carolina Convention beat a scurrilous reporter of the Charleston 
Mercury, which journal had abused his father ; and several members of 
the Virginia Convention have avowed a general willingness to shoot. 
Finally, Texas is now voting on the question whether or not she will 
hold a convention. 





The Italian Minister of Finance, Count Cambray Digny, has made 
his financial statement, from which it appears that a deficit of 
$48,000,000 is anticipated in the year 1869. Moreover, the total deficit 
at the close of the present year, including that of 1866 and 1867, is 
$126,000,000. We enumerated last week some of the expedients by 
which it is proposed to fill this appalling gulf. The most remarkable 
feature in the statement was the total want of confidence in the elasti- 
city of the revenue, which forms so strong an element in the calculations 
of financiers in this country. He does not hope, after doing all that 
can be done by way of cutting down expenditure and increasing taxa. 
tion, to bring about an equilibrium between the outgoings and incom- 





ings for twelve years to come. The receipts from the sale of chugch 





muskets from Austria. His performances have, in fact, been sufficiently 


alarming to put an end to the shadowy alliance into which France 


seemed to be drawn with Russia some months ago, when it addressed 
anote jointly with that power and Prussia to Turkey on the Cretan 
question. Since then it has abandoned Russia, and seemed so little 
pleased with its performance on the Cretan question that it did not 
insert the correspondence in the “ yellow book” presented to the 
Chambers at the opening of the session, whereat Russia was vexed, and 
published it herself. France since then has joined England and 


| Austria, and notes from the three, similar in substance if not in form, 


are now showered weekly on Prince Michael, warning him to keep 
quiet and let Turkey alone. Russia, in the meantime, has called 
home Baron Budberg, her ambassador at Paris, and General Ignatieff, 
her ambassador at Constantinople. Both these gentlemen have the 
reputation of being extremists on the Turkish question; and if either 
of them was placed in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in place 
of Prince Gortschakoff, who is old and moderate, it would be consid- 
ered an indication that Alexander was disposed to brave Western 
opinion as his father did. The breech-loaders for which Russia has 
contracted, however, both in this country and England, are not deliy- 
erable till 1869. 





In spite of the general declarations in favor of peace, the increase of 
armaments amongst the great European powers continues on a tre- 
mendous scale. In Italy, they are about to build nine iron-plated ves- 
sels and alter the carbines of the marines. The Spanish Cortes has 
passed an arming bill, and the Government is said to be going to buy 
fifty thousand breech-loaders in this country. The Servian Govern- 
ment has applied to Austria for twenty thousand muskets, but has not 
got them. The Italian papers say that Prussia is making enormous 
military preparations. The Jnealide Russe shows that the Russian 
army has been diminished by seven hundred thousand men, but 
acknowledges that the reserve has been greatly increased, and that 
eight hundred thousand needle-guns will be ready for use this year. 
The Vicar of Jesus Christ, even, is trying to increase his “army of 
flesh” to twenty-five thousand men. We know whit France is doing, 
but, nevertheless, it is said that only about ninety thousand men are 
armed with the Chassepot as yet, which, if true, makes peace tolerably 
certain for another year. . In the presence of all this, no wonder that 
trade is stagnant and the bank vaults bursting with specie. 





The Fenians will quake in their boots on learning that M. Louis 
Veuillot has received from the Abbé Camalot an dnfallible specific for 
breaking up their organization and bringing them to naught, which 
he has communicated to the Queen and Parliament of England gratis, 
and which is the more valuable inasmuch as it also supplies the means 
of “ retaining the empire of the seas and the possession of India.”’ It 
consists simply in inviting the Pope to come over and sing a mass in 
St. Paul’s, and “to proclaim in the same building the definitive aboli 
tion of the bastard work of Henry VIII., and to restore the pontifical 
authority on the ruins of Anglicanism.” How wide the breach is be- 
tween the two great divisions of the Anglican Church we may infer from 
the fact that Dr. Hugh McNeile, a distinguished Low Church clergy- 
man in Liverpool, has recently declared that he could no more consent 
to share in the Anglican worship, as conducted at the Ritualistic 
church at St. Albans and in London, than ‘be wilfully guilty of Sab- 
bath-breaking, adultery, or theft.” 
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Articles on any of the sudjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid Sor ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 


the writers on (he receipt of the requisile amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tue Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE POLITICAL CURRENT. 


HAnrp times always dispose men to vote against the party in power. 
With or without reason, it is natural and easy for business men in dis- 
tress to lay the responsibility of their troubles upon those who have 
the control of public affairs; and, in general, the “ powers that be” 
are sufliciently in fault to justify their constituents in charging them 
with at least a part of the general distress. Accordingly, in 1837, 
1840, and 1858, the collapse of business led to great changes of the 
public mind upon questions of political economy, and contributed 
largely to the political changes of those years. Moreover, the Repub- 
lican party naturally suffers for the moment from the slow progress of 
reconstruction. Although the author of the plan now in operation, its 
execution cannot be said to be in its hands; nevertheless, it is not 
unnaturally held responsible for most of the delays. Some of these 
have been undoubtedly due to hasty legislation, but most of them to 
the passive hostility of the Southern people, encouraged by Mr. John- 
son and his adherents. The measures, too, which have been taken to 
hasten the process have been for the most part violent and ill-judged, 
and have increased instead of allaying the popular distrust. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, too, the party has been weakened by the 
President’s growing insignificance. When, as in 1866, he was pouring 
vituperation on Congress while still in possession of all the powers so 
lavishly bestowed on Mr, Lincoln, and when his intentions and capacity 
were still unknown, the means of resisting him undeveloped, and 
when people looked with dread on the possible consequences of an 
alliance between him and the South or the Democrats, the country 
naturally rallied to the support of Congress as the sole guardian of 
the fruits of the war. Since then he has been completely disarmed, 
tied neck and heels, and has lost the confidence of the South, and is 
openly repudiated and sneered at by the Northern Democrats. His 
hostility is, therefore, no longer of much use to the Republicans, and 
many men who were willing to go to any lengths against the Presi- 
dent rampant begin to feel reactionary compunction for the President 
couchant, 

It is very evident that the commercial difficulties of the present 
time are having an effect similar to that which they had in former 
years, and that the people are bent on finding relief from their embar- 
rassments through a change in the administration of the public finances, 
Unpleasant as is the acknowledgment, we think it cannot be denied 
that the debtor class, constituting a majority of the community (espe- 
cially at the West), have determined to relieve themselves, no matter 
at what cost to the honor of the nation, or to those public interests 
which most men profess to hold dearer than their own private good. 
At this particular time, the effect of this determination is highly favor- 
able to the Democratic party, which occupies the advantageous posi- 
tion of being responsible for nothing, and being free to criticise every- 
thing, without proposing anything. And if the Presidential election 
were coming off this week, the Republican candidate, no matter who 
he might be, would have a very poor chance for election. But there 
are many indications that the Democracy may be disappointed in the 
hopes which they are building upon the distress and impatience of 
business men, The pressure has been so severe as to shake the integ- 
rity of the Republican party, and it now seems probable that measures 
will be adopted by Congress which will afford the trading classes all 
the relief which they need for a year or two tocome, Some of these 
measures, such as a reduction of expenses, and consequently of taxa- 
tion, are unqualifiedly beneficial, Others, we fear, will give only tem- 
porary relief at the expense of permanent disaster. But if the people 
are determined to resort to such expedients, it is useless to blame 

severely the small politicians who manage both political parties for 
yielding to the popular will, We have the same opinion as io 











ruin which it must bring upon all business, which we have hereto- 
fore expressed. But people believe it will bring temporary re- 
lief to the embarrassed classes; and it seems highly probable 
that this belief will be decisive of the political campaign of 1868, 
The Republican managers calculate that if they can revive the 
apparent prosperity of the country until after the election they will 
gain a hold upon the people which no arguments as to what the Demo- 
cratic party could do if it had the power will be able to shake. 
Business men will fancy that they are, as a matter of fact, restored to 
prosperity by the Republican party, and they will have little inclina- 
tion to consider whether the Democratic party might not have done 
better for them. Moreover, the North is naturally Republican, and 
will remain so unless something more than merely speculative reason- 
ings calls fora change. The difficulties of reconstruction have driven 
many Republicans from their party, but these alone will not suffice 
to change the result of the Presidential election. If the business men 
of the country are prosperous, or think they are, the Republican party 
will sweep the North as it has done for twelve years past with only 
two exceptions, 

The New Hampshire election comes on so early (March 10) as to 
give the Democrats all the advantage of the present reactionary senti- 
ment of the people. It is unreasonable to expect anything less than a 
reduction of last year’s Republican majority, and there is some ground 
for fearing that the result may be even more unfavorable, as the Demo- 
crats made heavy gains in the last municipal elections, Whatever the 
result may be, however, we think it will mark the lowest ebb of the 
Republican party, and that nothing worse may be expected for the 
rest of the year ualess Congress is led into some scheme of unusual 
folly or should revive and press the Reconstruction and Supreme Court 
bills, which are now sleeping comfortably in the Senate. 

It is exceedingly important, with reference to the financial affairs of 
the country, that the Eastern and Middle States should be kept under 
the control of the Republican party. Nearly all Western politicians of 
both parties are demoralized on the financial question, and the only 
conservative influence remaining is that of the Republicans on the 
Atlantic shore. That will be seriously weakened by their defeat in the 
spring elections, and such a result will be construed as an indication 
that the East as well as the West is in favor of reckless expansion and 
perpetual insolvency. 

No conscientious Republican at the East need hesitate to vote with 
his party at the approaching elections. It is entirely sound in that 
section upon the financial issues of the day, and its success is the only 
hope for national honesty and honor. Even at the West the financial 
theories of the Republicans are far less objectionable than those of 
their opponents, and the most rigid upholder of public good faith need 
not hesitate in his choice of parties. The Republican party in any 
section of the country has a long way to fall before reaching the level 
of the Democracy. 





INFLATION IN ITS RELATION TO THE MONEY MARKET. 


Tre multiplex figures of the “ Quarterly Reports of the National 
Banking Associations of the United States” can scarcely be considered 
very entertaining reading. Indeed, they belong to that class of news- 
paper information which the great mass of readers turn from with an 
aversion far from unreasonable, For a healthy mind naturally spurns 
the unintelligible, or, what is worse, the meaningless; and it is cer- 
tainly not too much to say that, for all but an infinitesimal minority, 
these figures are utterly void of meaning or purpose. But when atten- 
tively examined by the light of actual developments in business out- 
side of mere banking circles, they are found to be full of practical 
information of the most valuable kind, and to furnish us with the sole 
means of judging understandingly some of the important financial 
problems now under discussion. Indeed, these quarterly bank re- 
ports, lightly as they seem to be regarded by most persons, are in reality 
the most perfect and most comprehensive financial record ever possessed 
by any people, and by their accumulating fund of facts heretofore 
unknown will, in a few years, almost compensate for the evils of the 
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these figures is the small amount of money that the banks hold. To 


the question, Where is the greatest part of the large amount of money | 


now in circulation to be found? nine persons out of ten would pro}- 
ably answer, In the banks. But so little is this the fact that, of 690 
millions of money in circulation on January 6, 1868, the banks held 
precisely 133 millions, or very little more than one-fifth. The United 
States Treasury, at the same time, held about 25 millions more, making 
for the Treasury and the banks together about 150 millions. The 


balance of all the outstanding circulation, to wit, about 500 millions, 


or nearly four-fifths of the whole, was in the pockets or money-drawers 
of the people. 

If we look back to the quarterly reports of the same time last 
year, we find that the total amount of money or currency in circulation 
at that time was about 675 millions, or 25 millions more than now. 
Of this 675 millions the banks and the Treasury together held almost 
precisely the same amount as now, naniely, about 150 millions, while 
the people held 25 millions more than now, or about 525 millions. 
Any one at all acquainted with business knows that at this time last 
year, with 525 millions in the hands of the people and 150 millions in 
the banks and Treasury, money was scarce and the rate of interest 7 
per cent., while now, with only 500 millions in the hande of the people 
and 150 millions in the banks and Treasury, money is abundant and 
can scarcely be loaned at 4 per cent. It is hence very evident that the 
abundance and cheapness of money are not entirely dependent upon the 
amount of money in circulation, and that with 675 millions of circula- 
tion money may be scarce and dear, while with 650 millions of circu- 
lation it may be abundant and cheap. 

The inference we draw from this fact is, that the present depression 
in business cannot possibly, as is so generally supposed, be due to Mr. 
McCulloch’s contraction of the currency. For it is evident that the 
only way in which a contraction or diminution of the currency can 
injure business, is by making currency or money more scarce or more 
difficult to obtain, and consequently dearer. If, after the contraction of 
25 millions, money is cheaper than before and more abundant and more 
easy to obtain, then it is evident that the depression in business has 
not been caused by the contraction. Contraction certainly has not 


. produced the abundance and cheapness of money, but money is cheaper 


and more abundant in spite of contraction. Contraction certainly may 
make money scarce and thereby depress business, but the present 


depression in business cannot be due to contraction, since contraction | 


has entirely failed to make money scarce. 

With the undeniable fact before us that money is cheaper and 
more abundant to-day after a contraction of 25 millions than it was a 
year ago before this contraction was made, what sense is there in the 
arguments against contraction drawn from the present depressed con- 
dition of business? If business is more depressed with money at 5 
per cent. than it was with money at 7 per cent., what can contraction 
have to do with it? and if increasing ease in money does not improve 
business, do the inflation visionaries dream that by making money still 
more abundant they will make business any better ? 

In fact, money is not the motive power in business at all, but simply 
an instrument, a tool. Circumstances can arise which make money so 
scarce as actually to prevent the transaction of business, In that case 
an additional supply of money would undoubtedly so much aid and 
facilitate business that it would have the appearance of actually stim- 
ulating and increasing it. But under no other circumstances—all our 
war experience to the contrary—can a mere increase of money, or 
increased facilities for obtaining money, or an increased cheapness in 
money, produce the slightest increase or improvement in business." As 
arule,no bank or banker lends money without security. As a rule, 
nobody borrows money on security unless he believes he can make 
more than the interest by buying merchandise or other valuables. 
Hence, it makes no difference to a merchant how many millions he can 
borrow at four per cent. on good security unless he can buy something 
with it that is likely to pay him a profit. No man, because lie can 
borrow money at five, or four, or three per cent., rushes into the mar- 


kets to buy up flour and stocks and cotton merely for the pleasure of 


the thing and without regard to profit. No sensible merchant buys any- 
thing unless he believes that its price will advance, from the nature 
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One of the first things that must strike every careful examiner of | of things. 
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Noone but a fool thinks that his own purchases will advance 
| the market sulliciently to enable him to sell out again at a profit; and 


jit knaves and fools do occasionally combine to * force up” the price of 
; any article because money is easily borrowed to do it with, it does not 
need much experience in the ways of the world to know the result. 
There is nothing in the recent experience of trade in this city to 
conflict with this. The recent advance in cotton, gold, and stocks is 
10t directly based upon the cheapness of money. Cotton has advanced 
because the receipts have declined, the stock is ligat, trade in Liver 
pool is improving, and the prospects are considered bad for next year’s 
crop. Gold has advanced because the course of politicians in Wash- 
| ington is expected to injure our credit abroad, and thus disturb our 
foreign exchanges. Stocks have advanced because the extreme dul- 
ness and unprofitableness of trade and manufactures have caused many 
capitalists to purchase railroad and other stocks as likely to pay a bette: 
return for the money invested than either trading or manufacturing. 
It is true that this natural advance in many things has been antici- 
pated, accompanied, and intensilied by speculation, and that specula- 
tion could not have been carried to the same extent without an easy 
money market. But.it is also true that the natural advance would have 
taken place even if money had been less abundant, and, further, that 
the rise in price of some few articles, even if it had been caused by the 
abundance and cheapness of money, is very far indeed from being an 
improvement of business, as the great majority of the mercantile classes 
| can readily testify. That the greatest possible abundance of money 
can be accompanied hy a steady decline in all prices and a universal 
depression of business, is seen not only from our own experience, but 
| far more strikingly from the financial events of the last eighteen months 
in England. There money has gradually grown cheaper, until it 


pric cs 
of almost every single article have steadily fallen off, business | 


has been 


i 


| difficult to lend it at one and one-half per cent. per annum, yet 


jn a state of chronic lethargy, ship-yavds have been idle, factories run- 
ning on half-time, strikes have been the order of the day, and the suf 
fering among the laboring poor has been most 


intense. There is not 


, one sound reason for supposing that with us great abundance of money 
/ would produce results which it is found incapable of producing else- 
| where, and which cannot by any process of reasoning be fairly antici- 


pated from it. Hence, all the expectations now so generally indulged 

_in of an improved business as likely to result from the cheapness and 
abundance of money alone are and must be totally unfounded, and the 
secret hope with which inflation is looked for by the suffering mer 
chants will meet with double disappointment. 

Not only will cheap money fail to improve business, but inflation 
will even fail to make money cheap and abundant. In fact, paradoxi 
cal as the assertion may appear, the amount of money in circulation 
the amount of currency in use, has directly nothing yhatever to do 
with the cheapness or abundance of money. We might have much 
more currency out, and yet money be scarce; and we might have 
much less currency out, and yet money be almost worthless. 

The quarterly bank reports show that on January 6, 1868, all 
the banks of the United States tggether had invested every dollar of 
their capital in United States securities. It is evident, therefore, that 
they had no portion of their capital left to employ in loans to any 
one. They were, however, allowed to issue three hundred millions of 
national bank-note currency which they could lend. Yes! But the 
quarterly reports again show that almost every dollar of these three 
hundred millions was invested in real estate, internal revenue stamps, 
compound interest notes, coin and greenbacks, or else was held in the 
vaults of the banks in the shape of currency itself. It is evident, there 
fore, that they had no portion of their currency left to employ in loans 
to any one. Their capital was employed in one thing, their currency 
in another; they could not lend either their capital or their currency, 
and yet the quarterly returns show that they had lent the community 
over six hundred millions of dollars. What is it, then, that they have 
lent the community? It is simply their credit. 

When A, a merchant, borrows five hundred dollars of the First 
National Bank, he does not receive that amount in greenbacks or bank 
notes. He simply receives a “credit” on the bank—that is, permission 
to draw his check upon the bank for the specified amount. The bank 
does not lend him a single dollar in money; it only lends him its 
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credit; and in ordinary times and for all ordinary business purposes 
this check, this bank credit, is readily taken everywhere in place of 
money, and indeed preferred to it. It is very true that every check, 
if presented to the bank, would have to be paid in greenbacks or bank- 
notes, but the fact is that nineteen out of twenty checks so drawn never 
are presented for payment in money, and upon this single circumstance 
the whole money market hinges. 

A borrows five hundred dollars of the First National Bank. He 
draws his check for the amount and hands it over to B, in payment of 
goods bought of him. B deposits A’s check in the Second National 
Bank. 

C borrows five hundred dollars of the Second National Bank. He 
draws his check for the amount and hands it to D in payment of a 
debt. D deposits C’s check in the First National Bank. 

At night or next morning the two banks compare notes. Each 
holds checks on the other for the same amount, They simply exchange 
them, and the accounts between them are immediately settled. 

It is evident that these two banks have then loaned to A and C 
one thousand dollars without taking a single dollar of money from their 
vaults. It is also evident that if they had loaned in a similar way a mil- 
lion or five hundred millions, the result would have been precisely the 
same. Now, if there were only these two banks in existence, and each 
of them loaned precisely the same amount, and they were certain that 
all the checks drawn upon them would be deposited in one or other of 
them, or, in other words, would not be presented to them for payment 
in money, then it is perfectly clear that these two banks could lend an 
absolutely unlimited amount, and could supply Wall Street with ten 
times more money than it could use, and could make money cheaper 
and more abundant than it is in Loridon, without having a single dol- 
lar of actual money in their vaults. 

Of course there are many more than two banks, and they all loan 
in very different amounts and different proportions, but in practice the 
result is really the same, for this reason : If there were only two banks, 
and the First National loaned out more than the Second, then when 
night came the Second would hold more checks against the First than 
the First would hold against the Second, and the difference would 
have to be paid in actual money. For a day or two this would not 
make much difference, but if persisted in would very soon deprive the 
bank thus lending in excess of its neighbors of all its money, and com- 
pel it to stop lending or else to fail. In this way each bank is pre- 
vented from lending cut of proportion to its neighbors, so that fifty 
banks in a city are really in precisely the same position as two. They 
are compelled to loan all in nearly the same proportion, and thus so 
long as all checks drawn upon them are deposited in one or other of 
them, none of these checks are presented for payment in money, and 
the banks can loan an absolutely unlimited amount, and can make 
money just ag abundant and cheap as they please, without having a 
dollar of actual money in their vaults. 

It is very true that the law interposes a limit. It says that no bank 
shall receive on deposit or otherwise owe more than an average of five 
times the amount of actual money that it has on hand. As the amount 
of deposits reccived by all the banks is really nothing but the amounts 
loaned by other banks, the effect of this law simply is to prohibit the 
banks from lending more than five times the amount of actual money 
they have on hand. This seemingly important restriction is, however, 
for the present, at least, of no practical importance, for the reason that 
the banks have not been willing or able to lend anything like the full 
amount allowed by law. The qparterly bank returns ag&in furnish us 
with illustration and proof. Although the banks of all the United 
States together had lent on January 6, 1868, over six hundred mil- 
lions, they nevertheless had at that date nearly seventy-five millions 
more actual money on hand than the law compelled them to have, and 
they thus could, without infringing the law, have lent the community 
three hundred millions more than they actually had lent, if they had 
been required to do so or had seen their advantage in doing it. 

The position we have now arrived at is this: The banks do not 
lend money—they only lend their credit, which in. the commercial 
world answers all the purposes of money. The amount of these credits 
is limited only by two restrictions: one is the law, the other is the 
condition that these credits shall be deposited_in other banks, The 





limit placed by the law is so wide that the banks could to-day lend 
three hundred millions, in addition to what they have already lent, 
without infringing it. The other limit, the condition that the credits 
lent by the banks should be deposited in other banks, we have not 
space to consider now. It must here suffice to say, that at the present 
moment this condition is evidently complied with to its fullest extent, 
since not only in the great Atlantic cities, but even in the Western capi- 
tals where money is comparatively scarcest, the deposits in all the 
banks are steadily increasing. We may, therefore, for brevity’s sake, 
safely disregard this condition here. We conclude: The banks have 
lent their credit in sufficient amounts to make money worth no more 
than four to five per cent. per annum in the great commercial centres, 
and, if the community had profitable employment for them, the banks 
could lend them three hundred millions more. But the community 
absolutely has no use for them; absolutely refuses to borrow them even 
at the unprecedentedly low rates of interest now prevailing. Now, we 
ask, what sound argument in favor of inflation can be produced against 
these facts? What,in the namie of common sense, can be urged in 
favor of making still more money? Nobody supposes that when the 
Government prints money it isgiven away. It is paid out to some one 
whom the Government owes. The receiver will not give it away. 
He can only lend it, and his money will not be borrowed so readily as 
that of the banks, since the latter is for all commercial purposes far 
preferable to the printed money of the Government. Now, if we see 
that the Government money cannot be had for nothing, and thet the 
banks are ready to lend at a cheap rate a better money in larger quan- 
tities than the people have any use for, what earthly sense is there in 
destroying the credit of the country and upsetting all its financial re- 
lations by printing additional quantities of inferior money for which 
there is no possible use? It is difficult to see any difference between 
inflation and insanity. 








THE ALABAMA OONTROVERSY. 


Tue Alabama dispute with England has taken a very singular turn, 
and now on both sides of the water is in a singular position. When 
it first began, the prematureness of the recognition of the South by 
England was strongly insisted upon on the American side for the pur- 
pose of more clearly fixing on England the responsibility of the damage 
done by the Alabama—that is, by way of proving that there was 
animus and not simply negligence shown in letting her escape and in 
failing to arrest her when she again returned to British ports, and that 
her very existence was due to this prematureness. Had the English Gov- 
ernment, it was said, waited for the recognition to be forced on them 
by facts, perhaps the facts calling for it would never have presented 
themselves ; or had they waited till the official acts of the American 
Government warranting the recognition under the law of nations had 
been duly communicated to them and maturely considered, it would at 
least have proved that they had no hostile feeling against the United 
States when they made it. But.they did neither the one thing nor the 
other. When the Queen's proclamation was issued, no facts making 
delay inadmissible had come to their knowledge in the regular way. 
Lord Russell had received no official information about the extent. 
or prospects of the rebellion either from British functionaries or those 
of the United States. In fact, he has admitted himself that he formed 
his judgment about it on mererumor. It is true, when the proclamation 
of neutrality was issued, the blockade proclamation had reached Lon- 
don, but the new American minister had not, nor were any Confed- 
erate cruisers known to be afloat. The unprecedented haste of the 
proceeding, thereforé, even admitting its strict legality, was looked on 
in this country as proof of unfriendly feeling on the part of the 
British Government, and helped to raise a strong presumption of wilful 
negligence in the case of the Alabama. Therefore, it has been con- 
stantly insisted here that it must be held to be part and parcel of the 
controversy on the English liability for Alabama damages. 

This liability was, however, treated for a long while as a wild fig- 
ment of the American imagination. “ Historicus” himself, in 1863, 
was perfectly certain that there was not a shadow of doubt about the 
matter, not enough even to furnish the smallest ground for referring it 
to arbitration. He said, in November of that year, that the decision 
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of the English Government in the matter “ought to be final, for they 
are the sole judges of it;” and that “ the ‘tall talk’ of claims against 
Great Britain for compensation for prizes taken by the Alabama is mere 
nonsense, which has no color or foundation in reason, history, or law.” 
He says now, however, in a letter to the London Times, that “in the 
particular case of the Alabama, and it may be of other vessels, I think, 
and I have always thought, that it is one which might be fairly made 
the subject of arbitration.” Lord Stanley has, in fact, offered to leave 
this case to arbitration, but refuses—and “ Historicus” supports him in 
his refusal—to submit the whole controversy, including the recognition 
of the South as a belligerent, to arbitration. On this, however, Mr. 
Seward insists, and thus the negotiations have been brought to a stand- 
still. Mr. Seward says, in effect, “‘ Your conduct in the matter of the 
belligerent rights must form part of the case, inasmuch as it throws 
light ow your conduct in the case of the Alabama.” To which Lord 
Stanley and “ Historicus” reply: ‘‘ We are willing to submit our con- 
duct in the Alabama case to the judgment of an arbitrator, for about 
our liability for the mischief she did we confess there is some doubt; 
but our recognition of the Southern belligerency we cannot submit, for 
about the propriety of our conduct in this case there is no manner of 
doubt whatever. We know we were right in that. Our decision onit, 
as ‘Historicus’ said of the Alabama case in 1863, ‘ ought to be final, 
for we are the sole judges of it, and the Federal authorities may inform 
our judgment, but cannot question our determination.’ ” 

This is where the matter now stands, and it is presented to us in 
such shape that we are luckily spared the necessity of going over the 
old and well-worn ground of the justifiability or unjustifiability of the 
conduct of the English Government. The question is simply whether 
the whole of their course with regard to the rebellion is proper subject 
for arbitration, or only part of it. The reason alleged by Lord Stanley 
for not submitting the recognition is simply that he is sure he is right. 
“ Historicus”” adduces this reason and one other, viz., that Mr. Seward’s 
despatches furnish of themselves a complete justification of the Queen’s 
proclamation. Mr. Seward says, in January, 1867, that before the 
Queen’s proclamation the disturbance in the United States was merely 
a “local insurrection ;” that “it wanted the name of war to enable it 
to be a civil war;” that “this name the President wisely and humanely 
refused to confer upon it;” but “that the Queen did baptize the slave 
insurrection within the United States a civil war.” He had, however, 
said in a despatch to Mr. Dayton, in May, 1861, nine days before the 
proclamation was issued, that “the insurgents have instituted revolu- 
tion with open, flagrant, deadly war, to compel the United States to 
acquiesce in the dismemberment of the Union. The United States 
have accepted this civil war as an inevitable necessity.” In fact, 
“ Historicus” rolls up agairst him any number of contradictions of the 
same sort; and if he were simply dealing with Mr. Seward, would have 
achieved an easy victory. Unfortunately, the English public seem 
to think that he is dealing simply with Mr. Seward, and that having 
floored him, the controversy is at an end. , 

Nothing seems plainer than that if no “questions of policy” and 
ne questions in which one party is sure that it isright are, as “ Histori- 
cus” seems to hold, proper subject for arbitration, arbitration can 
hardly ever be of any use. The questions of pure law which come up 
between nations are exceedingly few in number, and hardly ever cause 
much risk of hostilities. The rules of international law are so lax, so 
imperfectly defined, that nearly every international dispute is a mixed 


one, partly of law and partly of policy. If no point of policy, however, | 


can ever be submitted to an arbitrator without loss of dignity, all 
talk of arbitration is ridiculous. The force of the English argument, 
that the English Government knows that in this case it is right, is com- 
pletely destroyed by its course on the Alabama matter. Earl! Russell 
and “ Historicus” were sure that England was right in not submitting 
that to arbitration. Lord Stanley and “ Historicus” now confess that 
Earl Russell and “Historicus” were wrong in feeling sure. This 
raises the question whether Lord Stanley or his successor may not 
think, a year or two hence, that he was wrong in not submitting the 
belligerent-rights affair also to arbitration, and the mere probability of 
this would justify Mr. Seward in suspending the negotiations and wait- 
ing, though we confess we do not believe there is anything to be gained 
by waiting. 





But even if the force of this argument were not destroyed by the 
inconsistency or conversion of the English controversialists, it would, 
we think, be destroyed by an examination of the nature of arbitration. 
We quite agree with the Pall Mall Gaaette in thinking that there is no 
magic in arbitration, and that it cannot make an intolerable decision 
tolerable; that, for instance, the question of whether a nation has a 
right to exist is one which could never be submitted to an arbitrator, 
for the simple reason that if he decided adversely his decision would 
never be submitted to. But then arbitration, as we understand it, is 
simply the reference to the decision of reason of questions which must 
otherwise be decided by war; and if this be a true definition of it, no 
question can arise between nations which is not a proper subject for 
arbitration if a proper arbitrator can be found. That one party feels 
sure it is right and its adversary wrong, so far from being a reason 
for not submitting to arbitration, is a reason for doing so; because 
wherever there is doubt on both sides, questions can in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred be settled by negotiation. It is only when 
unshakable confidence in one’s own opinion puts an end to discus- 
sion that the intervention of another mind becomes necessary or even 
desirable. Moreover, the worst that could happen to England if the 
whole case were submitted and decided against her would be precisely 
what would happen to her if the Alabama case only were submitted and 
decided against her. She would have to pay damages, and that would 
be all. If, too, her conduct in the recognition matter be as unimpeach- 
able as “ Historicus” says it is, and Mr. Seward’s talk about it as 
absurd as he maintains it to be, and at the same time totally 
irrelevant, she should, so far from objecting to its submission, eagerly 
urge it. If the arbitrators are the right kind of men, they will either 
discard it from consideration altogether or allow it to weigh in favor 
of England. If, on the other hand, England's conduct in that matter 
was not unimpeachable, it must have given good grounds of offence to 
the United States; and whether it had any connection with the 
Alabama case- or no may for this reason fairly influence American 
temper in negotiating about the Alabama case. In this case, also, it 
ought to go before the arbitrators, for the purpose of ascertaining in 
the forum of reason whether the United States were justified in taking 
offence at it or not. “ Historicus” says they were not, but this is 
begging the question. Most disputes between nations as well as men 
turn upon the question whether one party has or has not good grounds 
for feeling angry with the other. Does “ Historicus” mean to main- 
tain that this question must always either remain undecided, or be 
decided by war? Does he mean to maintain, too, that any question 
can be said to admit of no doubt on which two first-class powers are 
divided in opinion? 

As to Mr. Seward’s contradictions, however much they may tell 
against him personally, they do not tell at all against the nation. We 
have always been of opinion that if he had written only half as much 
as he has he would have been far more useful than he has been, 
though, doubtless, less happy. He was in 1861 at his wit’s end trying 
to maintain two contradictory theories: one that there was no war at 
all, in order to prevent foreign powers from interfering, and the other, 
that there was a tremendous war, in order to justify the blockade and 
the general treatment of the insurgents as belligerents. To which 
theory he held most firmly will never be known in this world, and 
which he supported most vigorously we defy the most acute critic to 
say. He tried, in one and the same breath, to persuade the 
world that slavery had nothing to do with the struggle at 
all, and that it was “a slave insurrection,” shifting from one to 
the other according to the opinions or sympathies of the persons 
he was addressing. That he would, therefore, sometime come to gricf 
in this controversy has long been plain to every intelligent mind. The 
worst charge, however, agiinst the United States that can be based on 
his variations, is that the American Secretary of State said one thing 
in 1861, and another thing, utterly irreconcilable with the first, in 1867. 
But then the same may be said of her Britannic Majesty's principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and even of the august “ Histori- 
cus” himself, with the difference, however, that the British Secretary 
and “ Historicus” took less time to go right-about than Mr. Seward. 
In the meantime, the fact remains that the United States were offended 
by the recognition of the South ag e belligerent in 1861, and considered 
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it hasty and unfriendly. What Mr. Seward said or says may be | 


good as proof that the American people are unreasonable in being | 
offended, but it does not prevent their being so, and therefore we 
say, call in an arbitrator, and let England send “ Historicus” before | 
him with Mr. yard’s despatches, the Sapreme Court decisions, his 
Latin verses, and all. Surely it is not England that need fear the 
result, If we were in Mr. Seward’s place—we make the wild supposi- 
tion merely for the purpose of argument—we should, however, be 
practical, submit the Alabama case, let the belligerent rights stand 


over for future use, and close the controversy in one monster deliver- 
ance on the whole war and all its consequences, present and future. 


DEMOCRATIC HOMES, 


An English tourist in America—Mr. Vaux, we believe it was—learned 
from a reliable American whom he met in Washington that, on account of 
our democratic institutions, President Monroe, when a young man, was 
obliged to wear his hair short on his forehead, as he would otherwise have 
lost his eyesight. The dregs of our populace, he meant, bitterly hate 
superiority of intellect and position, so they twist gentlemen's front hair 
round their right forefingers and gouge out the eyes with the thumb of 
the same hand. “ And this,” Mr. Vaux said to himself,—“ this is what 
they call popular government and the best country on the face of the 
earth!” It was the same sagacious observer, if we have not forgotten, who 
noted with indignation this other effect of democracy —namely, that it gen- 
erates in the souls of its victims an envious hatred of well-dressed persons. 
He advises British subjects travelling in the States to provide themselves 
with clothing of some coarse fabric; thus, he says, they will diminish the 
risk of insult, and even of violence, from impudent, ferocious levellers. And it 
is the influence of overweening democracy, we dare say, that the Rev, 
Mr. Newman Hall holds responsible for that speech which, innocently, un- 
conscious of the joke, he reported the other day to his countrymen as so much 
American opinion of Englishmen, Having fallen into a ditch near West 
Point he was informed by the democrat who pulled him out that palisades 
at ditch-sides are not needed in our enlightened country, but that in England 
they are necessary, as the people there have no intellect! At any rate, what- 
ever Mr. Hall thinks in his patronizing heart, it is notoriously democracies 
that not only gouge, as President Monroe so well knew, but, as is proved by 
a cloud of tourists—swift witnesses—democracies chew tobacco ; they slav- 
ishly worship wealth; they break the windows of any wealthy man’s house 
which is more convenient or pretentious than its neighbors ; they are so 
irreligious that sects multiply in them, and there is no church which de. 
pends for support upon the state; they are ill-educated ; they are ill-man- 
nered ; they annex territory ; they boast of their freedom and holdin chains 
and slavery their fellow-beings ; they rob their Southern fellow-citizens of 
property inherited from their fathers ; in varieus and even ingeniously in- 
consistent ways; they make the citizen of truly free countries doubtful 
whether to regard them with more digust and abhorrence or pity and 
shame. 

These charges against democracy are, however, well known to every- 
body; they are admitted as true by a suflicient number of people. One 
that is new, so far as we know, is this—that domestic happiness is far more 
difficult of attainment, and far less often attained, in democracies than in 
aristocracies and monarchies. Perhaps we have stated the charge too gen- 
erally. For whatever his words were, it was this particular democracy of 
which we are part that the speaker had in mind—a fact made evident by 
the fuller statement of his case and the arguments brought forward to 
support it. Perhaps his ideas are worthy of some consideration. 

Domestic happiness, as he said, depends very largely upon likeness of char- 
acter in the members of the family, and this likeness is very largely the result 
of similar education, similar pursuits, similar social position—in short, of | 
having had similar experiences. Now, it happens in democratic America far 
more frequently than in England, say, or France or Germany, that the educa- 
tion and social position of sons is very different from that of their fathers, and 
that the two, exposed to widely different influences, before long become so 
much unlike each other that there ceases to be any strong bond of sympa- 
thy between them, and there may easily come to be something so much less 
than weak sympathy between them that the feeling of the one for the other 
may be slight distaste or even repugnance—repugnance struggled against 
in most cases, but still existing to be struggled against. The father of the | 
professor, or the president, or the general, or the governor remains an | 
uncultivated man while his son is growing. He and his wider-minded son 
are necessarily drawn apart, they soon live in different worlds, their tastes 
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and habits and ends in life are at least not in harmony, and may be in 
clashing opposition, and in either case the happiness of the family relation 
diminishes or wholly disappears. To this add that, even were the son and 
father to remain in sympathy, it much oftener happens here than elsewhere 


| that vast distances intervene between the paternal roof and the place where 
| the son goes to seek his fortune. Let it be confessed that possibly the gov- 


ernor may be as narrow-minded and illiterate as his father on the mort- 
gaged farm in Maine; still, if at seventeen or eighteen years of age he severs 
the family tie and goes beyond the Rocky Mountains to be governor in 
Oregon or Arizona, a blow is struck almost as fatal to the home as if he had 
stayed in his native town and there had learned to travel round the “ west- 
ern isles which bards in fealty to Apollo hold,” while all the road his 
father knew is that to Portland or Saco. 

About to this purpose was the newest one of several anti-democratic 
arguments which we recently heard urged with seriousness. Furthermore, 
we were asked to compare the beautiful friendliness and necessary happi- 
ness of the relation between Lord Lytton and his mother with the relation 
existing between very many American parents and American children, 
these latter being as a general thing superior in cultivation to their fathers 
and mothers, unable to found a friendship for their parents upon like 
opinions and tastes—unable, then, to find happiness at home. 

Supposing all this to be true, it may be doubted if one is wise to attri- 
bute all of it or much of it to democracy. The young American leaves 
home and goes West not. because he and his father live under a popular 
government, but because, going out of the home circle, he can find a for- 
tune in the wilderness. The American home of to-day, if it existed under 
monarchical institutions, would, by geographical necessity, be on the edge 
of a vast tract of land abounding in arable soil, rich in minerals, and in every 
inducement to immigration, and mostly unoccupied by man. And if the 
American youth goes to college, it is so far from being true that he goes 
against his father’s and mother’s wish, and that he becomes an unsym- 
pathetically different being from his father and mother, that in the vast 
majority of cases it is true that it is they who send him to the col- 
lege, that they send him with all willingness, and that the college 
itself is such that he must be an exceptional being and sadly in want 
of a morbidly sentimental grievance if he does not find himself, at the end 
of the curriculum, quite comfortable at home—quite in the plane of 
sufficient appreciation by most of the men and women who have been read- 
ing the newspapers, and attending town meetings, and acting as overseers of 
the poor, and carrying on the indoors and outdoors work of farms and fac- 
tories, and listening to preaching and lyceum lectures, and otherwise living 
the life of the American town and country, while he has been doing a little 
Latin, and less Greek, and not much algebra and plane trigonometry, and a 
few Lowell lectures on ethics and metaphysics, and a small trifle of chem- 
istry. Horace enlarges the mind, but Horace plus a constantly attendant 
dictionary and a literal translation, does not enlarge the mind out of all 
recognition, even by the minds of deacons of churches or secretaries of 
sewing societies. And what is true of Horace with the usual collegiate 
accompaniments is at least equally true of Homer and Sophocles, who, as 
most graduates do not need to be informed, wrote in Greek—a language 
which is more difficult than Latin ; and certainly it is as true of the natural 
sciences—natural /ucus @ non, the whole nature of most young collegians, 
appreciated or unappreciated, is apt to cry out loudly. In brief, our higher 
seminaries of learning not very high, will have to do more than they have 
been in the habit of doing before they take most or many of their stu- 
dents out of the range of parental sympathy, and so injure the happiness 
of home. We fancy that the equanimity of most parents is less disturbed 
by the great difficulty than by the perfect ease of fully comprehending 
their children after the end of the four years in college. 

And the majority of presidents, and successful generals, and governors of 
States—these we should say are not creatures whom any extremely dazzling 
effulgence hedges from the sympathetic comprehension of ordinary flesh and 
blood, whether “ their own flesh and blood” or other. The truth of the mat- 
ter we take to be this—that our institutions, political or educational, do not 
make and do not demand people so different from the common run of peo 
ple that our best educated and highest placed men may not be always, and 
speaking largely, are not always, in sympathetic harmony with the rest of 
their kind—in harmony so full, at any rate, that no domestic misery is 
caused by its want of fulness. For proof of this, nine hundred and ninety. 
nine men in a thousand need go no further than to their own experience 
and observation. The necessities of a new country too big for its popula- 
tion, the instability of family fortunes in a land where the temptation to 
risk fortunes is so great that they are easily and frequently won and lost 
—these considerations furnish sufficient explanations of the fact, if this fact 
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exists, and we need not seek other causes. If some one objects that the | newspapers in Italy is considerable, not less than three hundred, but not 
instability of fortunes is just the thing which it is proper to insist upon as one is self-supporting. Each and all are kept alive by the Government, by 
the cause of the condition complained of, and that this instability is the | a party, or by a sect. Hence Italian journalism may be thus classified : 
result of democracy, it is devolved upon such person to show that his more Governmental papers, moderate sectarian papers, democratic sectarian 
occult cause, and not our more patent one, is the real cause. And, to illus-| papers, and as every party or fraction of a party has an individual at its 
trate, he will find it necessary to show that the republican institutions of head, every paper ends by becoming the organ of an individual, Another 
modern Switzerland or modern Vermont have made fortunes in those States cause of the small prosperity of journalism is the absence of one common 
more unstable than they have been in modern France, for example. centre. Palermo, Naples, Florence, Bologna, Ancona, Venice, Verona, 
“If the fact exists,” we said a moment ago. Is there really less | Milan, Turin, Genoa, etc., are so many social and historical centres, each 
domestic happiness in this country than in equally enlightened foreign with its own newspapers, and a reading population too small to support 
countries under monarchical or aristocratic or middle-class government? It them. The newspapers of the capital exercise a certain intluence, not 
is hard to tell. The question is one of those for which there is no rough- directly on the mass of readers, but on the local press. Italy has no capital 
and-ready reply, and for which even careful methods of investigation can such as London, Berlin, or Paris, no metropolis such as New York. The 
hardly find anything like an acceptable answer. It eludes investigation. | Sicilians read the Palermitan papers, the Piedmontese those of Turin, ete., 
But if we look at domestic happiness as domestic happiness was con- lete. The papers published in the capital are, on the whole, the best. They 
sidered by the disputant whom we have been quoting, as it is the | are, at any rate, fair specimens of the Italian daily press. The Vezione, 
result of likeness of cultivated intellect and moral sympathies, it may very | Opijione, Gazzetta di Firenze, Riforma, Opinione Nazionale, Gazzetta d ltalia, 
well be doubted, even by Americans not too patriotic, if the sum of such | /’//ulie, and Diritto are the most important. 
happiness is not as great in this as in any other country. It may be The Nazione belongs to the Tuscan consorteria, or clique, was founded 
that more rarely here than in some other countries the very highest by Ricasoli when he was ruler of Tuscany in 1859, and is the faithful echo 


sort of home is established—that much one might safely concede—but, on | of his views, his sympathies and antipathies, his hopes and aspirations. It 
| 


the other hand, it must be very much less seldom that families among us | is essentially conservative, affects respectability, but does not always main 
are collections of brutish beings, living in pens and sties, destitute of almost | tain the forms thereof; is often violent, does not always adhere to facts, 
every fellow-feeling that deserves to be called distinctively human. In the and is sectarian to the last degree. When Ricasoli, whose every act is a 
total the balance must be in our favor, though we count the poor whites and | monument of civil wisdom, is not in power, the Nuzione defends all the 


almost equally poor negroes of the Southern States. 

There are many points of this question that we have not touched upon— 
notably, there is the relation between the American and democratic man 
and wife—and every point in it is full of suggestion; but we have no space 
for further consideration of the subject. In whatever direction we have 
looked, whether cursorily or long, we have failed to find any very threaten- 
ing obstaclein the way of the prevalence of this belief—which is perhaps ina 
hopeful way to become platitudinarian—that, however it may be with 
things pleasing and good, there is nothing which man can reasonably call 
good enough that ever suffers because of human freedom from class re- 
trictions—from democracy, in other words. 








THE DAILY PRESS IN ITALY. 


“ WHat stupid papers !” exclaims the foreigner, who, having conquered 
the difficulties of the Italian language, thinks to improve his general 
knowledge of the country by a perusal of some of the countless newspapers 
which strew the table in the middle room of Vieusseux’s unrivalled estab- 
lishment ; and be the grumbler English or German, American or French, his 
discontent is justified, as the Italian daily press possesses neither English 
talent nor German ecience nor French esprit nor American pluck and racy 
judgments on the world in general. It is incontestably inferior to each and 
all. This daily, we may say hourly, publication of daily and hourly events 
is a modern invention in all countries ; in Italy it may be said to have been 
introduced but yesterday—seven years since, in fact—and its deficiencies | 
must be attributed to this rather than to want of talent and learning in the | 
conductors of the press, for talent is abundant, erudition by no means rare, | 
and rapid intuition often atones for the absence of experience. Eight years | 
of comparative liberty coming after four hundred years of slavery, which 
left fourteen millions out of twenty-two totally illiterate, analfabeta (igno- | 
rant of the alphabet, as the phrase is), excluded from and utterly indiffer- | 
ent to public affairs—eight years are too short to have changed or even to. 
have visibly modified the situation. The mere fact of learning to read and 
write does not necessarily produce a desire to read or a personal interest 
in the interests of the nation. Many thousands who have overcome the. 
difficulties of the rudiments, who can read sufficiently for their own amuse- | 
ment, never dream of taking up a newspaper, but devote their leisure hours | 
to reading the feeble translations in illustrated papers of Ponson du Terrail, 
of Féval and Kock. Hence the real spur to journalism, the abundance of | 





conservative cabinets: with Minghetti, it is not adverse to regional decen.- 
tralization ; with Lamarmora, it admits the right of armed force; 
Menabrea, renounces Rome, and accepts, with eyes shut, commands from 
Paris. Its mortal enemy is Ratazzi. 
written ; the literary appendices are fair; home questions are treated by able 
hands, but no foreign question is considered of sufficient importance to be 
expounded. In American questions the Nazione was entirely with the 
South, and now has strong leanings towards President Johnson. 

The Gazzetta a’ Italia is an adjunct to the Nuzione, but calls things plainly 
by their names, delights in personalities, revels in scandal, and has no 
objection to a spice of calumny. In this paper all the lower passions of the 
consorteria find vent. 

The Opinione, born in Turin in 1848, and transported to Florence in 
1865, is the organ of Minghetti, the head of the Emilian consorteria. For a 
long time it was conducted by Bianchi Giovini, one of the ablest writers in 
Piedmont—a violent adversary of the Catholics, on the one hand, and of the 
Democrats on the other ; a brilliant hand at polemics. It next passed into 
the hands of Giacomo Dina, a Jew and a deputy; and the paper, if it lost in 
erudition and in skirmishing ability, gained in calm and in political outlook. 
As for its morality, at the time of the coup d'état it invented the theory of 
“useful crimes and useless crimes ;” and in 1864 it forged a letter purporting 
to bein Mazzini’s handwriting. Despairing of seeing its chief return to power 
for a long time, if ever, it discusses with tolerable impartiality, though gener- 
ally with a touch of irony, the questions of the day as treated by the rivals of 
its chief. The various arguments are disposed of with simplicity, clearness, 
and brevity. It is a well-written paper. It backs up most cabinets, even 
Ratazzi’s, as long as they seem likely to stand, nor would it combat a min 
istry formed from the left ranks if it presented itself strong, and with a 
serious programme. Hoping for nothing, believing in nothing, the fuié 
accompli governs the Opinione. Until the middle of October it urged 
Ratazzi to march to Rome before the French arrived. To-day it crouches 
to France, and recommends prudence, submission, silence. 

The Opinione Nazionale lives on the inspirations of the Ratazzian cov 
sorteria, proclaims Ratazzi to be the ideal of a statesman. Its style is in- 
flated, but naif. It religiously follows its chief's evolutions. Up to the 
Sth October it opposed the Roman movement and approved Garibaldi’s ar- 
rest, then approved the revolution, sided with the opposition, and now 
attacks violently all the consorteria, especially the Tuscan. 

The Gazzetta di Firenze completed, on the ist January, 1868, its hun- 


with 


The paper is not, on the whole, badly 





readers, is wanting in Italy ; it has not an innate reason of existence, much | dredth year. It has been the passive organ of all despotisms, of the Lor- 
less of prosperity. The immense circulation of newspapers, which leads to | raines, of the Etrurian kings, of the Napoleonides, and of the Lorraines 
the profitable system of advertisements, which constitute the chief weahh again. In 1859 it began to read in the constitutional spelling-book, ven- 
of papers in England and America, is out of the question in this country. | tured in the footsteps of the Tuscan consorteria, and ended by becoming 
True, the last page of every newspaper is almost exclusively covered with Ratazzian. In one hundred years it has only been once sequestrated, and 
advertisements, but the entire page, ceded by the proprietor to some specu- that was in 1865, when it reproduced the anti-papal deliberations of a 
lator, brings him in about as much as one advertisement in the Times—i. ¢.,| Florentine meeting! 

ten or even twenty francs per day if the newspaper is (relatively) popular. The Riforma was founded last June by the democratic consorteria of the- 
Hence, in the absence of a large circulation and of advertisements, the inhe- | “ left,” headed by Crispi. Its first number contained a most radical pro- 
rent defect of Italian newspapers is dependence. The number of political gramme, signed by five deputies—Crispi, Bertani, De Boni, Cairoli, and Car- 
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cassi. The last four took the programme seriously, and prepared to carry 
it out to its uttermost consequences. But Crispi had quite other ideas in 
his head. By the assistance of these men and their adherents he counted 
on ensuring to himself the position of head of the left, which he had been 
hitherto in name only, and to render himself necessary to Ratazzi, and 
share the government with him. Step by step the paper became openly 
Ratazzian, but took care to show that Ratazzi had adopted the principles 
of the Riforma, and not the Riforma those of Ratazzi, and assumed a semi- 
liberal, semi-opposition attitude which gave rise to serious discussions be- 
tween the signers of the original programme. Carcassi withdrew ; Bertani 
wrote in the Riforma against the Riforma, but remained ; Cairoli and De 
Boni grieved, grumbled, but took no openly active steps; Crispi remained 
chief of the Riforma, which, from the discussion of principles, has descended 
to the narrow limits of sophistical polemics; from the study of the varied 
manifestations of national life to daily panegyrics of Crispi himself. Not- 
withstanding all this, the Riforma is the most liberal and widely circulated 
newspaper in Florence. 

The Diritto differs little from the Riforma; indeed, had the latter kept 
true to its original programme, the former would have been driven out of 
the field. It was founded by Lorenzo Valerio, a distinguished old Pied- 
montese patriot, and was the organ of sub-alpine democracy. On the trans- 
fer of capital the Diritto was the most advanced newspaper. The appear 
ance of the Riforma threw it into the background, and nearly all the sub- 
acribers went over to the rival. The hesitations and contradictions of 
Crispi’s organ, however, gave it breathing time, and after the failure of the 
Roman campaign some of the frontier members from right and left of the 
House united to appall Ratazzi, adopted the Diritto, and concerted a pro- 
gramme, if not more advanced, at least more independent, than that of the 
Riforma. Conenti, from the right ; De Pretis, minister of several moderate 
cabinets, but who sits on the left ; Bixio, the amphibious deputy ; Mordini, 
moderate liberal; Bargoni, idem, and some forty subaiterns, compose this 
“new third party.” At present the Diritto protests alike against Crispi 
and Ratazzi, hence against the Riforma and the Opinione Nazionale, and 
is equally opposed to the servility to the foreigners of the moderate press ; 
it demands the reconstruction of the internal life of the nation, the initia. 
tive of the state, the authority of the Government, and at the head of that 
Government new men, ¢.¢., its own inspirers, who, by the way, are not new 
men but have only entered into a new combination. The actual theory of 
the Diritto differs little from that of the Riforma; both seek to disarm 
Garibaldi and to get into power with his programme. The first act of the 
leaders of the Diritto after Mentana was to defeat Ratazzi, the candidate 
of the left for the office of Speaker, and to give the victory to Lanza, the 
candidate of the Government. 

L’ Italie, the paper edited in French by the ex-French republican Pascal 
Duprat, is the organ of whatever party happens to be in power, yet it man- 
ages to keep well with the French Government, Napoleonism being the aim 
and object of its propaganda. 

Almost all these papers are singularly monotonous, poor in corre- 
spondence, devoid of the knowledge necessary to the handling of foreign 
topics of interest; the aim and end of their being is to throw light 
upon one side of all questions, i.¢., the side which reflects the imagin- 
ary interests of their respective consorterie. 

At Milan the Perseveranza is the mouthpiece of the Lombard consor- 
teria, the ally of the Tuscan. It is a well written paper, on the whole; 
has plenty of correspondence, and treats foreign subjects with copious eru- 
dition, but is arrogant, intolerant, venomous, and scornful—reflects, in short, 
the characteristics of the Milanese aristocracy, so ably described by Giu- 
seppe Parini in his “ Mattino,” that chef d’euvre of satire. 

The Gazzetta di Milano, once the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Austria, then the 
panegyrist of Napoleon III., has now become the organ of the Milanese 
middle classes, has passed over into the opposition field and wages war to 
the knife on the Perseveranza. Carlo Cattaneo contributes regularly to its 
columns. 

L’ Unitd Italiana is the organ of the republican school, at whose head 
stands Mazzini. It spoils and deteriorates the theories of its master by its 
sectarianism, its personal dislikes, its theological ire. It does not represent 
a republican political idea developed in all possible phases according to the 
tendencies of the epoch and the latest results of political studies, drawing 
strength from the errors, the crimes, the incompatibility of monarchy ; 
on the contrary, it proceeds by dint of elimination, and ends by deny- 
ing the idea itself. Like all the other sectarian papers, it consumes 
half its columns in hymning the praises of its chiefs. Its editors are worthy 

of all praise for their abnegation and constancy to their ideas of right; but 
the Unita Italiana, as it erists at present, will never become the organ of 








the republicans in Italy, whose ideas of a republic and the means of 
attaining thereunto are “quite other.” 

The Venetian papers—L’Arena and L’ Adige of Verona, the Rinnova- 
mento and the Tempo of Venice, and countless other minors—are but 
feeble reflections of the Nazione, Opinione, and of the Perseveranza, poor in 
form and material. New to public life, they have not yet learned the 
A BC of liberty ; for them it means the liberty of who governs. 

The Pungolo of Milan, with its brother in Naples, is one of the richest 
papers in Italy. It is clever, unscrupulous, and boasts of giving the earliest 
news. It is intensely sensational, and, when times are dull, invents “ inci- 
dents,” for the purpose of keeping the public lively. 

At Turin, the Gazzetta del Popolo, a journal that is some twenty years 
of age, the younger Gazzetta di Torino and Count Cavour, were once the or- 
gans of the moderate parliamentary majority, when Turin was the capital of 
Italy, but in 1864 all these passed over to the opposition. In Piedmont 
people know how to read, and do read, and the democratic propaganda 
of these “converted” journals exercises quiet, gradual, but immense 
influence. The Piedmontese press is the most dangerous opponent of the 
Lombard and Tuscan consorteric. The great merit of the Gazzetta del 
Popolo consists in its hostility, from 1848 to the present hour, to cleri- 
calism. The circulation is about 15,000, and the Piedmontese, the least 
prejudiced population of the peninsula, owe not a little to the Gazzetta. 
These three papers are now the mouthpieces of the “ Liberal Permanent 
Piedmontese Association.” 

The organs of the clerical party are the Unitd Cattolica, Armonia, and 
other minor papers. The former, edited by a band of literary priests, learned, 
witty, unscrupulous, experienced, and logical—at the head of whom shines 
Don Margotto—is perhaps the best paper in Italy. In order to be a 
Romanist in Italy, to maintain the temporal and spiritual power of the 
Pope, one must also be anti-unitarian, anti-national, champion of Austria and 
of brigandage. The Unitd Cattolica is all this openly and unreservedly. It 
defies the national sentiment, defies right, defies history. Its task is diffi- 
cult, but it has wonderful tact; it is a monument of ability, of sophistry, 
and of erudition. If facts are wanting, it substitutes argument ; if truth 
refuses its aid, authoritative quotations are at hand. Ifit cannot wound, it 
parries its adversary’s thrust ; but if there be a weak point in the armor of 
its foe it inflicts a deadly wound. When proved in the wrong, it quotes the 
deeds or words of twenty years ago, and against our modern weather- 
cocks generally gets the best of it. The moderate press is put to the torture 
by constant quotations from past professions of faith in open contradiction to 
the present. One of its habits all Italian papers would do well to imitate ; 
the Unitd Cattolica publishes the writings, speeches, sayings of its oppo- 
nents, be they Mazzini or the King, Menabrea or Ratazzi, Ricasoli or Crispi ; 
the other papers ignore all that does not proceed from their own liege lords 
or comment and criticise without enabling their readers to judge of the 
original. Du reste, the Unitd, humble or haughty according to the smiles of 
fortune, is ever cutting, cruel, relentless. The rack and wheel are its beau 
ideal of government. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
Paris, January 25, 1868. 

THE second of the four state balls given every year at the Tuileries 
bas just taken place with the usual splendor, the Emperor looking on with 
his peculiag quiet look of latent humor as the waltzers and polkers whisk 
past him, the gauzy skirts of the ladies not unfrequently brushing his 
“august” person as he stands at the foot of the raised platform of the throne 
or moves about with his peculiar slow, cautious, noiseless step on the edge 
of the crowd, addressing a pleasant word to the persons known to him; the 
Empress, always with something novel and characteristic in the elegance of 
her toilette, eclipsing all the other women by the splendor of her jewels, 
older and thinner than she was—the arms especially beginning to show the 
approach of middle age—keeping her seat all the evening in her gilded arm- 
chair under the canopy of crimson and gold, talking with great animation to 
all the starred and embroidered gentlemen who come to make their low 
bows to her at the foot of the throne, and taking very exact mental notes, 
say the people of the court, of every incident of the evening, however 
trifling. According to the established etiquette, the Emperor, at half-past 
eleven, approaches the foot of the platform, and the Empress rises from her 
chair and descends the steps. On reaching the floor she makes a courtesy to 
her spouse, who makes her a bow, and gives her his arm, while the cham- 
berlains, in their splendid coats of crimson silk, covered with gold embroid. 
ery, wave back the crowd on either hand, opening a narrow lane for the 
passage of the Imperial pair, who, followed by the diplomatic body, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the court, and the guests honored with a special 
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invitation to that effect, begin their progress through the long suite of 
splendid ball-rooms, which, dazzlingly lighted by scores of enormous glass 
lustres, and filled with gay dresses and brilliant uniforms, present a very 
imposing spectacle. The orchestra ceases to play when their majesties 
begin their walk, and the dancing instantly ceases, as everybody is 
anxious to get a glimpse of the “august couple” as they pass on towards 
the supper-room, bowing and smiling, and pretending not to see the frantic 
demonstrations that are going on a few feet ahead of them, nor to be aware 


of the instantaneous closing in of the crowd upon the dignitaries behind | 


them as they move forward. When the Imperial cortege has entered the 
supper-room the doors of that apartment are shut against the rest of 
the company, the orchestra is heard agein, and dancing is resumed with 
more spirit than ever, while a dun:c crowd gathers at the entrance of the 
supper-room, ready to make good its entrance on the reopening of the doors. 
Meantime, the Imperial party having done justice to the refreshments pro- 
vided, leave the supper-room by another way. The tables are respread 
exactly as before, the doors are thrown open, and a violent scramble takes 
place to get in. When the room is filled, the doors are again shut, and a 
second crowd forms behind them, ready to make good its entrance as soon 
as they are once moreopened. The tables are thus replenished and emptied 
three or four times in succession until all the assembled thousands have 
contrived to sup more or less copiously. The Emperor and Empress never 
return to the ball-rooms after supper, but go directly to rest, leaving their 
guests to dance as long as they please, the crowd seldom departing until 
between two and three in the morning. 

M. de Sainte-Beuve, whose Causeries du Lundi, continued through so 
many years in the Débats, have given him so prominent a place in the liter- 
ary world of Paris, seems to be on the high road to convalescence, 
thanks, apparently, to the skill of the homeopathic physician he sent 
for when he found himself “ given over’’ by the practitioners of the ortho. 
dox school. He has just sent to all the leading literary men of Paris—his 
friends or foes, and he has not a few of the latter—a copy of the new edi- 
tion, recently issued, of his “ History of Port-Royal”—a work which, in spite 
of its solid research and its admirable portraits of Pascal, the two Arnaulds, 
Mére Angélique, and other leading notabilities of the best days of Jansen- 
ism, has never been very popular in France, being rather the work of a 
moralist skilled in the analysis of the human heart than that of a historian. 
M. Michelet, who has many of the merits and defects of M. de Sainte-Beuve, 
is a warm admirer of this book ; but the verdict of the public has always 
pronounced it to be “heavy.” M. de Sainte Beuve is exceedingly sensitive 
to the opinion of others, and is perpetually dropping friends and acquain- 
tances, who often have no idea how they can have offended him, simply be- 
cause they may have criticised or failed to praise his productions. Tosuch 
a point does he carry this sensitiveness that, finding himself included in a 
group of caricatures, sketched by Lehman in an album belonging to Daniel 
Stern, and including all the habitués of her salon, where M. de Sainte-Beuve 
was formerly an assiduous visitor, he never again set foot in that lady’s 
house! On the other hand, his self-love leads him constantly to make ad- 
vances to his declared opponents, in the belief that he cannot fail to win 
them over to the admiration with which he himself regards the children of 
his pen. Thus, in the copy of his “ History of Port-Royal,” which he has 


just sent to the learned young historian, Frederic Morin, he has written the | 


imploring words “De judice averso ad judicem attentum” in the fly-leaf. |of the younger artists that he was at length admitted to the Institute. 


, | There he was more than once the butt of the brutality of Ingres, then in 
republican deputy, M. Jules Simon, whom his friends accuse of making | the height of his popularity, who one day, in the violence of his anger 


| during a debate in which Delacroix had ventured to express an opinion at 


This craving for admiration, which weakness he shares with the brilliant 


advances to any political opponents from whom he can hope to extract any- 
thing in the shape of praise, has procured for M. de Sainte-Beuve the 
sobriquet of “the coquette.” Having been violently attacked and in- 
sulted by his colleagues of the Senate during the angry debates which took 


place in that assembly in relation to M. Renan, and overwhelmed with in- | 


sulting letters by the clerical party, M. de Sainte-Beuve, when he was sup- 
posed, a week or two ago, to be at the point of death, added a codicil to his 
will, providing that his body should be carried to the grave without being 
taken to any church, or having any religious ceremony performed over it— 
a defiance of Catholic prejudices which has created no little surprise here, 
where his nervous horror of noise and scandal is well known, and which 
has excited a violent uproar among the priests and their adherents. 
Notwithstanding the evidence of a repressive tendency on the part of 
the new Minister of Justice, M. Pinard, a great number of new journals, 
most of a socialistic tendency, are about tobe founded. One of these, under 
the management of M. Arlés Dufour, so widely known for his influential 
position at the head of the industry of Lyons, his immense fortune, his 
princely beneficence, his honorable political antecedents, and the great 
services rendered by him as Secretary-General to the Interngtional Fxhibi- 





tion of 1855, is to urge upon public attention the programme of sociai 
reform resulting from the ideas of the St. Simonian school, of which the 
great silk-weaver has always been an ardent partisan. The Fourierist 
school, which succeeded in reconstituting itself a couple of years ago, is 
already publishing a weekly paper, entitled La Science Sociale, and has just 
inaugurated a weekly banquet, to serve as a gathering point for all who 
share the large hopes of universal peace, plenty, and brotherhood that fired 
the soul of its founder. Another socialist paper, La Solidarité, is also 
devoted to the advocacy of economic reform, from a point of view which 
seems to class it rather as the continuation of the principles of the late 
Pierre Leroux. Another democratic journal, with no special social pro 
gramme, is to devote its columns to the advocacy of abstention from the 
electoral polls—a system which has usually been found to be far more inju 
rious to the party adopting it than to the government against which it is 
intended to serve as a protest. There is room for much difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of the repressive policy by which the Second Empire 
seeks to obviate the constitutional and traditional tendency of the French 
mind to make political disquisition the immediate prelude to revolu 
tion; there can be none as to the fact that it systematically accords the 
largest liberty to all attempts to bring before the public any programme: 
theoretic or practical, aiming at social and economic reform. 

The sale of the picture gallery of Khalil Bey has created such an 
excitement among the artists and dilettunti of this part of the world 
that the queue of visitors, on the days of exhibition preceding the sale, ex 
tended from the doors of the Hétel des Ventes nearly to the Boulevard. 
Among the treasures sent to the hammer by the action of the same princely 
caprice that had gathered them together were two “Inn” scenes, by 
Teniers ; “ Windmill,” by Ruysdael ; a “ Boar-hunt,”’ by Horace Vernet (the 
dogs repowned for their beauty and spirit); two exquisite heads of chil 
dren, by Greuze ; a “ Hunt,” by Wouvermans; a charming “ Girl " (minia 
ture), by Gerard Douw ; Eugéne Delacroix’s great picture, ‘“ The Murder of 
the Bishop of Liege; “The Boar of Ardennes” (the famous scene of 
“Quentin Durward”), and “Tasso in the Madhouse,” by Robert de la 
Mark ; Decamp’s “ Duck-hunter,” with its magical effects of light and 
shadow ; three fine studies of the nude, by Ingres; five noble landscapes, 
by Rousseau, whose recent decease necessarily adds to the value of his 
works, and another by Jules Dupré, who may now be considered as the first 
living landscape-painter of France ; Meissonnier’s “ Guitar-player” and 
“ Amateur de Peinture ;” the “ Message,” by De Leys, so greatly admired 
last year at the Champ de Mars; and various fine specimens of the faire of 
Courbet, Troyon, Diaz, and Fromentin. 

The work which fetched the highest price is Delacroix’s masterpiece , 
“ The Murder of the Bishop of Liége,” first sold to the last Duke of Orleans 
for 1,500f., purchased by M. Villot (one of the conservators of the Louvre), 
at the sale of the property of the late duchess, for 4,500f., sold by him 
last year to Khalil Bey for 37,000f., and adjudged the day before yesterday 
for 46,000f. It is not uninteresting to see how, in regard to injustice in the 
field of art as elsewhere, “ the whirligig of time brings about its revenges.” 
Original and kindly, but somewhat eccentric, modest, shy, and in bad 
health, Delacroix was looked down upon by his brother artists and ignored by 
the public. For years his paintings were constantly refused admission by 
the juries cf fine-arts exhibitions, and it was only by the persistent support 


variance with his own, sprang from his seat and rushing forward towards 
the object of his scornful fury exclaimed, ‘“ Monsieur Delacroix, you have 
no conscience in your drawing, your work is that of a dishonest map.” 
The vastly overrated talent of Ingres is now being judged more correctly, 
as was evidenced at the sale in question, where one of his noted paintings 
was knocked down at 10,000frs. less than the price at which it was bought, 
while all the works of Delacroix, now recognized as one of the glories of 
the French school, were sold at an immense advance on their original price. 
The remembrance of the long neglect and slow recognition of the lamented 
artist was doubtless present in the memory of many of those who attended 
the sale. When his now famous work, “Tasso in the Madhouse,” sold 
originally to the elder Dumas for 800f., was knocked down at 16,000f., a 
buzz of satisfaction went through the crowded hall, but when the stil! 
greater work before alluded to and now regarded as his chef d’wuore had 
been carried up to the high sum at which it was finally knocked down, a 
burst of applause, iong and enthusiastic, proclaimed the delight with 
which this homage to his genius was regarded by his friends. 

Delacroix sold his paintings for very small sums. He had faith in him. 
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self; but he lacked the power of imparting that faith to the crowd. His 


| 








these pages Dr. March offers to prove that eighty-two were written and 


physical weakness incapacitated him for grappling with the ill-will of | published from the pulpit ten years before Mr. Dixon’s “ Holy Land” 


rivals, or asserting his own claims against the indifference of the public. | appeared. 
Every sort of accident seems to have conspired in his childhood to cut short | 


his days. He was drowned, burned, stifled, poisoned, and run over, 
and, though he escaped being killed by these misfortunes, his health 
was shaken by them for the rest of his days. He suffered constantly from 
dangerous attacks of sore throat, and was kept alive only by the incessant 
devotion of an old servant to whom he was greatly attached, and to whom 
he left a handsome legacy. Having made up his mind, on account of his 
health, that he must never marry, he led an exceedingly quiet, simple, and 
regular life, dividing his time and strength between the brush and the pen. 
Fortunately for him, he had inherited a small competence, which enabled 
him to live in the modest way which he had marked out for himself, receiv- 
ing only a very few intimate frieads, painting, or setting forth in a series of 
original and highly interesting papers, most of which were published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, his theory of colors and his observations in re- 
gard to art. 


Notes. 
LITERARY. 

CERTAIN Germans of Iowa have just done a thing which is unexampled, 
we believe, in our political history. They have ordered of the publishers, 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, two hundred copies of Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed’s “Interference Theory of Government,” and intend to distribute 
them gratuitously among the members of the lowa Legislature. Doubtless 
there are not many members of Iowa or other legislatures whom a careful 
perusal of the work in question would not benefit greatly, and the action of 
our German fellow-citizens seems worthy of imitation as well as commend- 
ation. “The Interference Theory of Government” and Mill’s essay “On 
Liberty” might profitably be scattered broadcast amongst our law-makers. 


Legislative Lycurguses we have in plenty, and even Dracos are not few 
in our Assemblies, but of Solons there is always a scarcity. 


—The Atheneum, edited by Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, is an English 
literary weekly paper not so well known among us as the Saturday Review 
or the Spectator, and not deserving to be so well known as either of those 
able journals or the very learned Chronicle. It is proper to describe the 
Atheneum as a paper of much value as a repertory of literary news and a 
third-rate paper as regards critical ability. Recently, as has been stated by 
several American journals, daily and weekly, the Atheneum brought a 
very heavy charge against a highly respected Congregational clergy- 
man, the Rev. Dr. March, of Philadelphia, who is the author of a little 
book entitled “ Walks and Homes of Jesus.” The “ Walks and Homes 
of Jesus,” if one takes the judgment of the Atheneum as intelligent and 
honest, is nearly all “lifted out of Mr. Dixon’s pages.” Most of our 
readers know Mr. Dixon as the writer of “ New America,” a work of which 
it is true to say that almost any book-maker might very well be glad to 
have made it, for it sold well, and was well put together, but which most 
writers above the class of clever book-makers would perhaps not think ex- 
tremely creditable to the author. Mr. Dixon is also the writer of another 
new book and of another old one, neither of which is different, as regards 
the point of which we have just spoken, from ‘‘ New America.” “ Spiritual 
Wives” is the new work and “The Holy Land” is the old one. The 
Atheneum pretended to show, by printing in parallel columns an extract 
from the editor’s book and an extract from Dr. March’s, that the “ Walks 
and Homes of Jesus” was made up bodily of pilferings from the “ Holy 
Land.” The attempt was really so entirely a failure—would have been so 
obviously a failure if a real offender, a Scotch plagiarist, had not been 
shrewdly put forward first and unmistakably proved guilty—and the attack 
seemed so wanton and insolent, that, after reading the criticism,we began to 
make preparations for showing, by a careful comparison of the English 
book and the American, that gross injustice had been done the author of 
the latter—injustice no less cruel to the man on whom it was inflicted than 
injurious to the character of the journal inflicting it. We have been spared 
the labor, however, for Dr. March, in a letter to the Round Table — 
which journal had spoken of him as “ pilloried by the Atheneum for a fla- 
grant act of plagiarism” — justifies the high opinion in which he is held 
by all who know him by showing conclusively the careless untruth. 
fulness of the Atheneum. The “Walks and Homes of Jesus” 
(English edition) contains two hundred and twenty-four pages. Of 
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This proof depends on the veracity of “many living wit- 
nesses” and on “double record made at the time.” What the last 
phrase means we do not precisely know. One hundred and forty-eight of 
the two hundred and twenty-four pages were written and made public not 
ten years before Mr. Dixon went to Palestine, but yet before his work was 
published. Of the seventy-six remaining pages there are fourteen—and 
Dr. March defies Mr. Dixon to point out what fourteen—in the preparation 
of which reference was had to the “ Holy Land.” Finally, the Atheneum’s 
critic made a blunder in talking about the book as a book of travels. That 
it made no pretensions of being. It was offered to the public just as tracts 
are offered, and with the same intent with which tracts are offered, by the 
Presbyterian Publication Society. It indeed “expressly disclaims all 
original investigation,” and is simply a book of sermons or religious 
lectures, delivered by a minister to his congregation, and put forth in book 
form by the society above-mentioned, without expectation that the author 
would get money or honor by it. The American journals which helped to 
hurt an honorable man’s reputation—in the 7imes we saw reference made 
to the matter, and asingular paper called the Church Union had something 
to say about it—ought to copy Dr. March’s letter to the Round Table. 


—Some weeks ago we spoke of a national German political organization 
called the Independent Progressive Party, one of whose aims is to abolish 
the present executive and substitute for it one appointed by Congress. No 
doubt many of its members belong also to the “Society for the Spread of 
Radical Principles,’ whose headquarters are at Indianapolis, lock-box 93. 
These principles are not political solely, as may be seen on examining some 
of the society’s publications. No. 1 is entitled “Die Reconstruction und 
die Neger,” by Ludwig Greiner, and is dated the last of June, 1865. Its 
views were those commonly held by the Radical Republicans of that time, 
all of which were perhaps sound and wise at a particular stage of the 
reconstruction process, but not all have remained so. No. 2 is by the same 
author: “Die Union und der President,” end of August, 1866. The re- 
mainder, so far as we are informed, consist of various works by Mr. Karl 
Heinzen, editor of the Boston Pionier, a thoroughly brave, outspoken, 
and honest man. He would not be accepted by all his countrymen, espe- 
cially by the religious portion of them, as their teacher and leader, but his 
ability is readily acknowledged, and his audience is intellectually a select 
one. The society publishes of his: “ Teutscher Radikalismus in America,” 
a bound volume of selections from his writings on a variety of topics ; 
“Die Wahrheit,’ which is based on the theorem that “all is vain save 
Truth and her exponent Radicalism.” Radicalism is further defined as 
seeking the truth on every hand, for the truth’s sake, and demanding 
supremacy for it; also, as shrinking from none of the consequences of truth, 
and for love of it silencing all other considerations. From this pamphlet 
we extract the remark that “ Bishop Berkeley was just the philosopher for 
the Hottentots, whose language has no expression for ‘Iam.’” “Sechs 
Briefe an einen frommen Mann,” “Six Letters to a pious Man, with a 
preface to a Jesuit and a postscript to a Humbug,”—third and enlarged edi- 
tion—is an argument for atheism and materialism, the Jesuit being compli- 
mented for his logic in warring against reason, and the “ humbuger,” for 
his belief in creation—or ‘the art of making something out of nothing, 
which is humbug”—being satirically accorded the royal title “ by the grace 
of God.” The pamphlet which will most commend itself to Americans 
is “Die Teutscher und die Amerikaner,” written in view of an increased 
German emigration to this country, and discussing pleasantly and ina 
judicial manner the characteristics of the two peoples and their duties 
toward each other. Mr. Heinzen rejects the advice so frequently given to 
the Germans to “ Americanize” themselves, and bids them—instead of 
taking Mr. Banks for a model, or eating pork and beans and Boston brown 
bread—be Germans still, but without Teutonism. He would have Ameri- 
cans neglect the classics in favor of German, which should be understood 
by every cultivated person. Finally, he declares: “ Not ‘Americans’ must 
rule America, but intelligence, humane culture, and principles of freedom.” 
Mr. Heinzen devotes a separate chapter to German as compared with Ameri- 
can women, and finds the former more restricted, less widely active, less in- 
dependent than the latter. The companions of their husbands at all places 
of amusement, they never appear at political gatherings. He believes that 
they have much to learn from our women, and he anticipates the complete 
enfranchisement of both—a hope which we judge is not shared by many 
German men. The latest manifesto of the society is a petition which ap- 
peared in the Pionier of Dec. 25, 1867, occupying two pages. It is a good 
illustration of the parallel drawn by Mr. Greiner, in his second tract, 
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between the Americans and Germans, who respectively trust and mistrust, 


hope and dread, expect and doubt. We say this rather of the tone of the 
petition than of its object, which is to get from Congress a constitutional 
amendment abolishing the Presidency, and establishing an executive after 
the Swiss committee or cabinet pattern, this executive in turn to be watched 
by a Congressional committee during vacations. The arguments for this 
reform are mostly familiar ; the a priori being that our co-ordinated govern- 
ment is an unstable compromise between an absolute monarchy and an ab- 
solute democracy. One of the strongest points made is that, no matter how 
good your President, the office is a perpetual source of party strife, individual 
ambition, and general corruption. Much of this, however, could be re- 
moved by a rigid civil-service bill such as Mr. Jenckes has in keeping. The 
petition reminds us of the parallel just cited when it says: “That is surely 
the best government which makes most unnecessary any trust in the pos- 
sessors of the public authority, while it renders misuse of that power most 
difficult.” 


—Keith Johnston’s “ Royal Atlas of Modern Geography,” published by 
Blackwood of Edinburgh, may not be in all respects the best existing atlas, 
but it is the most beautiful and the pleasantest to use that we have ever 
seen, and it answers nearly all possible purposes—of course we mean for 
the Old World ; our indefinitely great country here requires an atlas of its 
own, and we have several to choose from. But concerning the “ Royal 
Atlas ’—the price of it is five guineas and it is very bulky. Next comesa 
smaller book published by the same house, called the “ Handy Royal Atlas,” 


at three guineas. Scribner, Welford & Co. import this. It seems to be the 
best atlas for family use and for college students that has been published | 


in the English tongue ; this, with even a common-school atlas for Yankee. 
land, will take one to nearly every place he may want to find. At the same 
time with these books shou!d be named “The Globe Atlas of Europe,” a 
convenient hand-book or overcoat-pocket-book. It contains forty-eight 
maps on the same scale, and a general map of Europe on a small scale, 
upon which as a diagram are laid down the outlines of the different detailed 
maps. It is not complete enough for use in the library or class-room, but 
an excellent traveller’s companion. It is a volume of Macmillan’s Globe 
series, and is imported by Scribner, Welford & Co. 


—The Art Journal, a monthly published in London and New York by 
Virtue, Yorston & Co., is giving a continuous illustrated catalogue of the 
great French Universal Exposition. The Art Journal has a large broad 
page ; the printed form is just as high as that of the Nation, and about half 
an inch narrower, and is divided into three columns ; each number formerly 
contained three full-page engravings on steel, which could be pretty large, 
and thirty-two pages of letterpress thickly strewn with wood-cuts. Since 


the Paris Exhibition opened, one engraving and twelve pages have been | 


suppressed, and sixteen pages given of the illustrated catalogue, which work 
is paged for binding separately. This catalogue is certainly thickly set with 
pictures. Of the sixteen pages which came with the January Art Journal, 
five pages have one wood-cut each—these quite large—four pages have two 
cuts each, one has three cuts, two have four, one has five, two have six, and 
one has eight, or fifty “figs” to the sixteen pages. Of course, as they 
illustrate the efforts to outdo each other of modern cabinet-makers and 
silversmiths, these pictures are commonly of subjects poor enough. Asa 
bit of history—and by way of suggestion and spur to our own yet more taste- 
less and very unenterprising people—this catalogue will have a sort of value, 
but artistically it will be nearly worthless. The Art Journal itself is not a 
critical journal in any sense of the word. The editorial toneis rather the re- 
verse of really critical, rather suggestive of “ genial ” and “ favorable” notices 
of works of art, old and new, and books upon art sent tothe editor. But there 


- — en == 
| book notices Mr. Hamerton’s very able and interesting “ Contemporary 
| French Painters” is rather slightingly reviewed in a column notice, which 
leaves the impression that the critic thought but little of it. And below 
we find the beautiful “ Story without an End ”—reviewed in the Nution for 
December 19—decidedly pooh-poohed, while the “ Msop’s Fables,” noticed 
_ by us on December 12, illustrated with really unrefined, ungraceful designs, 
poorly lithographed, is noticed in this way : ‘“‘ England has this year supplied 
us with no book so entirely good as this which we receive from America. . . 
| Lithographs so excellent as to rival wood or even line engravings. .. . 
| There is no one of these engravings that does not exhibit genius of the 
| highest order!” Mr. Ruskin has sometimes written for the Art Journal ; 
| still more recently Mr. Hamerton has written for it. Other writers of 
ability do so now and ther, generally over their own signatures. If you 
miss a number, it will be sure to have in it something you ought to have” 
/seen. But the off numbers are mainly valuable for their numerous illustra 
tions, some of which are very good indeed. 


—The leader of the French liberal Christians, Athanase Laurent Charles 
Coquerel, has recently died in Paris. He was an old man, having been born 
|in August, 1795. At twenty-three years of age he was a graduate of the 
| theological school of Montauban, and when thirty-five years old, after 
| twelve years of preaching in Holland, he became pastor of a Protestant . 
church in Paris. In 1848 he was elected a member of the National Assembly. 
He was always liberal in his political as in his religious faith ; he supported 
‘the administration of Cavaignac and of Louis Napoleon before the cowp 
d'état ; after that event he withdrew himself who!ly from public life ; during 
| our war he was a warm friend of the North. His liberality as regards reli. 
gious creeds was so great as to offend very many people—not Catholics only, 
but Protestants. Guizot looked on him muchas we may imagine Doctor Way- 
land looking on a very liberal Unitarian preacher. He demanded for himself 
perfect freedom of belief. It is told of him that a gentleman who had long 
attended his church called on him, with candor confessed his doubts as to 
Coquerel’s belief in the divinity of Jesus—doubts founded on Coquerel's 
constant avoidance of allusions to Christ as the Saviour—and asked his pas- 
tor to certify him as to his belief; but Coquerel refused to give him satisfac- 
tion, and denied his right to make enquiry. It is told, now that he is dead, 
that many people—Protestant as well as Catholics—are not a little scandal- 
ized to learn that for upwards of fifty years he kept in his library a bust of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. His works as an author have been thrown into eclipse 
by his fame as a pulpit orator. Yet he was not so mere an orator that little 
of value is to be found in his books; he loses less in such a comparison— 
perhaps, other things being equal, the Protestant preacher always loses less 
—than his Catholic rival Lacordaire; his sermons, of which some have 
been translated into German and English, are not without depth, force, and 
| fineness of thought. He died at the age of seventy-three, and was foi- 
| lowed to his grave in the cemetery of Montmartre by a concourse of 
more than two thousand persons. Through the corner of this cemetery, 
by the way, Haussmann, the Prefect of the Seine—to whom, as to Made- 
| moiselle Thérésa’s sapeur, nothing is sacred—is about to run one of his 
| new boulevards. 








MR. JENNINGS ON REPUBLIOAN GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


Mr. JENNINGS'S object in writing the work before us has been, he tells 
us in the preface, “to explain the original plan and design of the American 
Constitution, to review the changes which have been made in it in subse- 
quent times, and to describe its present condition and working.” His open- 
ing chapter contains a very fair and lucid statement of the theory of the 
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are exceptions, as sometimes in the notices of exhibitions of pictures in Lon- | Government, but when he comes to point out what he considers the aber- 
don, although the strictures are generally upon unpopular works, and have | rations from the constitutional standard which have taken place in 
the air of echoing rather than disregarding the general voice. When the! practice, particularly during the last six years, he gets into difficulties. 
contrary is the case, the bit of genuine criticism is so lonely and out of tone | For instance, in talking of the differences of opinion which have prevailed 
with the rest that it seems false. Thus in the January number the notice 3, to whether or not the Constitution can be stretched so as to make it 
of French pictures has very good things in it, but the severe, yet meet such emergencies as the civil war, he talks of the decision of the 
mainly just, unfavorable criticisms upon Jalabert and Gérdme seem like | Supreme Court in the Milligan case as having given “ authority and sanc- 
wantonly exaggerated attacks when contrasted with the general tone of tion» to “the party” which contended that “ the Constitution was binding 


the Art Journal for ten years past. Mention of a few of the articles in 4 the nation for ever, and could neither be abridged nor extended, no matter 
the January number will partly set forth at once the value and the short- | All that was decided in that case, how- 


| what perils or difficulties arise.” 

comings of the Art Journal. We have a wood engraving of the extraor- | over was that the President could not suspend the habeas corpus and order 
y design by Miss Hosmer for a freedman’s monument to Abraham jen to be tried by military tribunals in places in which the courts were 

Lincoln, which we reviewed last March (Vol. IV., p. 238). One is satisfied open and their process was obeyed. The discussion of which Mr. Jennings 

to have a picture of that very feeble and pretentious design that he may atic cae caasinte ak 

lecture upon it, and try to prevent the carrying out of anything so bad; but; , , Righty Years of Republican Government in the United States. By Louie J. 

the half-page of warm praise of it is less delightful. Then among the | Jennings.” New York ; Carles Scribner & Co. 
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speaks, touching the powers of Congress, was entirely irrelevant, bore on 
no point before the court, and gave no “ authority or sanction” to any party or 
to any particular set of opinions. When, also, Mr. Jennings deliberately 
asserts, as he does in the same chapter, “that the Constitution has been 
subjected to so many violent changes that its framers, could they see it once 
more, would detect but few traces of their work,” he talks in a style which 
deprives she remainder of his work of all claim to the confidence of the 
candid reader. This is the sort of stuffone hears every day from declaimers 
of the extreme Southern party, but it is not the language of a philosophical 
observer. We assert, on the contrary, that if Hamilton or Madison were to 
revisit the earth, he would not find in a single State in the North the slight- 
est indication of any change whatever in the Constitution. There is no act 
of Congress enforced in any of these States, and no doctrine enunciated by 
the courts, either State or Federal, of which the constitutionality has ever 
been disputed. In the South the case is very different. There the Govern- 
ment is dealing with a state of things for which the framers of the Consti- 
tution professed their inability to provide, and it is doing divers things for 
which it would be hard to find a warrant in the fundamental law, but 
nobody talks of them as precedents or as having effected changes in the 
Constitution. The Constitution is not in force there just as it was not in 
force on the field of Gettysburg during the battle; but to say that it was 
abolished or changed in the State of Pennsylvania because a writ of habeas 
corpus could not have been executed in the village during the fight would 
be very wild talk. . 

We say the same of the assertion “ that under the influence of an organic 
national law which every side might interpret as it pleased, which might 
be held to mean one thing one week and a totally different thing the next, 
the whole character of the Government has been changed. No one can say 
with any certainty what «il! be even its leading features in ten years to come” 
(p. 25, Am. ed.) That is, nobody can say with certainty that in 1878 the 


United States will not be governed by an absolute monarch. Anybody 


who knows American society as well as anybody ought to know it to write 
a disquisition on its political tendencies, can, we submit, pronounce om this 
point, and on many others about which Mr. Jennings is extremely doubtfal, 
with the utmost certainty. With a similar want of perspicacity, Mr. Jen- 
nings takes Webster's assertion in the Hayne debate in the Senate, that 
“the people may, if they choose, throw off any government which becomes 
oppressive and intolerable and erect a better in its stead,” to be an admis- 
sion of the constitutional right of secession. Nothing is better known 
than that Webster was talking of the right of revolution, which lies behind 
all constitutions, just as the right of self-defence lies behind all courts and 
policemen, but the existence of which has to be proved by success. 


We do not like to accuse Mr. Jennings of misrepresentation—we are 
quite sure he is not knowingly guilty of anything of the kind—and yet there 
is something which can hardly be called by any other name ; we refer to it not 
because it is of any great importance in itself, but because it is illustrative 
of the temper in which Mr. Jennings has performed his task. Talking of 
the disgust excited by Mr. Johnson’s boasting of his low origin, he says the 
people “knew who and what Mr. Johnson was before they elected him 
Vice-President. If the people do not like mechanics to be their chief offi- 
cers, they need not to go to that class for them. But the truth is, that many 
of the results of popular government are unsatisfactory to Americans when 
they are brought into close contact with them.” Now, there is in this a 
very marked suggestio falsi. Mr. Johnson was not nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency because he was of the mechanic class. Neither his origin nor 
his calling had anything to do with it. He was nominated by the Republi- 
can convention because he was a prominent Tennesseean politician, and 
was the only senator from any of the seceding States who had remaired 
faithful to the Union. He happened to be of low origin ; but that circum- 
stance exercised no more influence on his nomination than his height or the 
color of his hair. In other words, he was selected, as all presidential candi- 
dates are, from amongst those whom the various States present as their 
picked men, and a more intimate knowledge of American society would 
have prevented Mr. Jennings from supposing that the origin of a politician 
exercises here, as it does in England, any material influence on his fortunes. 
Mr. Pendleton is at this moment the most popular Democratic politician in 
the West, and for much the same reason that Mr. Lincoln was at one time 
the most popular Republican politician, and yet Mr. Lincoln began life as a 
rail-splitter, and Mr. Pendleton is “a gentleman” by birth and position. 

Here is another extraordinary statement : 


“ The executive is a prize contended for chiefly by hungry place-hunters, 
or by the obscure and illiterate puppets of a faction. The educated class 
has been driven from the abe of competftors. The office has elmost 
ceased to be an object of ambition,” etc., etc. 





We shall only say of this, that the only men who have ever occu- 
pied the place by the deliberate choice of the people who could be 
called “ illiterate” and “obscure,” have been Jackson and Lincoln. Jack- 
son was a distinguished soldier—the first after Washington. Lincoln 
was the ablest debater in behalf of the free-soil doctrine the West 
had produced. All other presidents have had as good an education, 
either from books or society, as the country can afford. The candidate on 
whom the choice of the North is now falling is a general who has few, if 
any, living superiors—a regularly educated soldier, on whom the highest 
military distinctions have already been conferred. His possible rivals are 
the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, ex-Governor Seymour, of New 
York, and Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, the two latter being men of as good edu- 
cation, both in the technical and in the larger sense of the word, as are to 
be found in the country; both men of fortune, and of high social position 
and of good family. We are getting rather tired of being told that edu- 
cated men have been driven from political lifein America. If we had the 
time or space, we should have little difficulty in showing that the politi- 
cians from every State are fair representatives of the society from which 
they come ; that if poets and philosophers do not abound in Congress or in 
the State legislatures, it is hecanse they do not abound amongst the people. 
We may add that we should find some difficulty in mentioning a single 
man of education, possessing the qualifications which would fit him for po- 
litical life in England, whe wants to get into political life in America and 
cannot. It is not every man of education who is fit to bea politician in any 
country. 

In the chapter on the judiciary Mr. Jennings falls into some other errors 
—in themselves slight, but yet sufficient to impair his authority still fur- 
ther. The Dred Scott decision, for instance, was not, “as a general rule, 
disregarded till slavery was abolished.” That decision was simply that per- 
sons of African blood could not sue or be sued in the Federal courts, 
and it was in no case disregarded till slavery was abolished. So also, 
as we have already remarked, ‘the Supreme Court in the Milligan case 
did not decide that all military tribunals, under all circumstances, were 
unlawful, but that military tribunals established by the President 
alone, away from the scene of hostilities, were unlawful. Mr. Jennings 
also asserts, in contradiction to De Tocqueville, that “the people 
practically compel the Supreme Court to apply laws which it has pro 
nounced unconstitutional. The legislature first passes such laws; the 
people support the legislature ; and the Government is obliged to see that 
the laws are carried into execution.” It would be difficult to get more 
confusion into the same space than we find here. The Supreme Court does 
not pronounce laws unconstitutional, except incidentally in giving judgment 
in controversies between private suitors ; it only “applies laws ” to the cases 
which come before it in the regular way ; and to talk of the people “ practi- 
cally compelling it to apply laws” wuich it has already pronounced uncon. 
stitutional is simply absurd. The Supreme Court does not pronounce laws 
unconstitutional till after they are passed ; but it is not its business either 
to enforce or hinder their execution. A court, as Hamilton says, “ exercises 
judgment, and not will ; it declares the sense of the law ;” with its execution 
it has nothing to do; and no attempt till the introduction of the recent bills 
into Congress has ever been made to prevent its declaring the sense of 
the law. 

Mr. Jennings mentions as a monstrous thing that Congress, in 1867, re- 
fused to admit into the Union two Territories as States “ unless they changed 
the organic law of their constitutions so that it should not exclude negroes 
from the suffrage.” He has surely forgotten that Congress has always 
held, and has frequently exercised, the right of insisting on the insertion 
in, or exclusion from, the territorial constitutions of any condition it pleased 
as a condition precedent of admission to the Union. ‘The measure,” he 
says, “was not carried without protests and arguments from many mem- 
bers.” Very likely not; but were they not the same members who, before 
the war, argued and protested in vain against Congress forceing Territories 
applying for admission to the Union to prohibit slavery in their organic 
law ? 

We had marked a great many other passages for the same kind of criti- 
cism. We have space, however, for only two more citations. Mr. Jennings 
says: “The House of Commons, since the year 1862, has been said to be an 
epitome of the English nation ; the House of Representatives is nothing but a 
deputation from the least cultivated classes in America. There is no great in- 
terest, whether of capital or labor, in the world of commerce or in the world 
of thought, which has not hitherto been faithfully reflected and honestly 
guarded without detriment to other interests in the House of Commons.”’ 
We may fairly turn this last proposition over to the authors of the “ Essays 
on Reform.” Of the first we shall only say, that it reveals a singular 
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notion of the nature and object of representation. The representative 


body of every country represents “ the least cultivated classes.” In what 


country are the scholars and philosophers in possession of the government? | 


One other specimen of what we must call Mr. Jennings’s loose writing 
and extravagant talking, and we have done. He says: “ The best known 
preacher in America gains his notoriety solely by the freedom with which 
he discusses on Sunday morning, from a text of Scripture, the acts of public 
men, and the turn affairs are likely to take.” The singular incorrectness of 
this statement it would be difficult to make anybody understand who was 
not a regular hearer of Mr. Beecher, who is, of course, here meant. 

Mr. Jennings indulges in one practice which we consider unfair and mis- 
leading. He quotes exposures of abuses from American newspapers and 
other periodicals as proof of the failure of the government ; that is, he points 
to the use of the principal instrument of reform, in a free country, as proof 
that reform is hopeless. He cites, for instance, the Nation’s denunciation 
of the caucus system, d@ propos of the nomination of P. T. Barnum, but 
forgets to mention that Barnum was defeated, and forgets also to call atten_ 
tion to the fact that the ups and downs of party warfare in America are 
caused entirely by the revolt of the voters against the caucuses. 

We might say a great deal that is good of the book. All the narrative 
parts—all parts, in short, for which Mr. Jennings could draw his materials 
from books, are admirable, and the tone is throughout kindly. The 
author, too, writes like a gentleman, and evidently tries—as well as 
strong conservative prejudices and a too great eagerness for generalization 
will let him—to do justice. We, however, regret the success of the book in 
England, as indicated by the sale of two editions. We are satisfied it will 
only thicken the fog through which most Englishmen look at the United 
States. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS OF IRELAND.” 


THE street ballad is a very important element in the life of the Irish 
peasant. It supplies the place of the newspaper, not only appealing to his 
passion or his reason, but being a general chronicle of news, both local and 
general. Every remarkable event—wedding, wake, execution, robbery, race, 
hunt—within a wide circle is seized with avidity by the ballad singers as a 
subject for verse, and not only these, but any notable political or religious 
event abroad that appeals to the knowledge or interest of the Irish peasant 





‘is sung, instead of being read, all over the country. 


The peripatetic Homers themselves who give bodily form to the voice 
of the people are to be found in greatest abundance at fairs and market 
days, although in cities like Cork or Waterford one or more is pretty sure 
to be encountered every day except Sunday. Ata fair in a market town, 
gmid the throng of buyers and sellers, arguing for the odd shilling or 
ha’penny with Celtic vehemence, you are sure to come upon a denser crowd 
than usual grouped around a common centre, from the midst of which arises 
a voice in an indescribable, melancholy cadence, soaring and falling in a sort 
of pillelu falsetto, like no tone of voice producible by human throat except 
an Irish ballad singer’s. Here isa ballad singer, perhaps two, for they 
often sing in couples. The first voice will “rise” it : 


“Come all you feeling Christyuns, with me now sympathi-i-i-ze,” 


then a second will join, and both together soar to the heights of lamentation 
and fall to the depths of woe with the next line in unison, and so on 
single and double alternately to the end. While the leading woman is 
singing her solo, the second is rapidly selling from the bundle in her left 
hand to the audience, never failing to join in refrain at the proper instant, 
although in the very act of dealing out a ballad or taking a ha’penny. 
The female minstrels are usually dressed in long cloaks faded to a greenisb- 
brown, their faces pale and worn, and their voices lost to all semblance of 
woman’s characteristic from being strained in continual falsetto. They 
sing with lack-lustre eyes, and apparently without the slightest feeling of 
the subject-matter. All the ballads are not lamentations. Many of them 
are quite jovial in expression, but“ Finnegan’s Ball” is transformed into 
the same melancholy cadence, at once outrageously comical and lugubrious, 
as “ Willy Reilly” or any other tragedy. The men are not a whit more 
jaunty than the women. 
coat, the old caubeen is not boldly cocked, but rather hung on the back 
of the head, and the whole air is one of despondency. In fact, the ballad 


singers are the most melancholy set of beings in all Ireland. The beggars | 
wear a jovial look beside them. All poets are popularly accused of melan- | 


choly, however, and every ballad singer is his own poet. Any one will 





* Street Ballads. Cork, 1866, Street Ballads, Dublin. 1966. 


Usually clad in a long and tattered frieze great- 
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improvise a ballad of the established pattern in an hour's time on any 
theme in the heavens above or on the earth beneath, not to mention a 
| glimpse of purgatory or the lower regions. 

The patriotic songs are disappointing. There are but few which stir the 
blood like “the sound of a trumpet.” Centuries of oppression have stifled 
the voices, if not chilled the hearts, of the minstrels. There were no great 
victories to sing, no triumphant heroes to reward their strains. Everything 
| to be proud of was associated with defeat and woe. The songs of the van. 
quished were silenced in the presence of the victors, and their secret voices 
were only of hope or despair. In most of the political songs even at the 
present day allegory is largely used. Ireland is usually typified under the 
, name of “The Old Woman,” “ The Green Linnet,” “ The Dear Black Cow,” 
|or as some resplendent maiden in despair, “ Roisin Dubh” (Black Rose), 
ete. The police keepa sharp lookout on the ballad singers, and the 
singing of “ The Wearing of the Green” or the like would be the signal 
for instant arrest. The seditious ballads which are sung by stealth, 
and often unprinted, are not usually the production of the hackneyed 
professionals. They have a bolder mint-mark. The following verses are 
taken from a composition entitled “The Irishman’s Farewell to his 
Country,” which is a specimen of this class. It was probably composed by 
some indignant peasant as he brooded in his cabin with an empty cupboard 
and a cold hearthstone. Its feeling is too deep to be artificial ; 





‘* On Irish soil my fathers dwelt since the days of Brian Borue; 
They paid their rent, and lived content, convenient to Carricmore. 
But the landlord sent on the move my poor father and me. 
We must leave our home, far away to roam, in the flelds of America. 


‘* No more at the churchyard, store machree, at my mother’s grave I'll kneel. 
The tyrants know but little of the woe a poor man bas to fee). 
When I look on the spot of ground that is so dear to me, 
I could curse the laws that have given me cause to depart for America. 


* Oh, Zrin machree, must our children be exiled all over the earth * 
Will they evermore think of you, as¢ore, aud the land that gave them birth ? 
Must the Irish yield to the beasts of the field? Oh, no! acwshla store machree, 
They as back in ships, with vengeance on their lips, from the shore of 
America.” 


Among the Fenian poets of the present day there is but one that deserves 
the slightest shred of laurel. Charles J. Kickham, now under sentence of 
fourteen years’ penal servitude in the prison at Dartmoor, has written two 
or three ballads of genuine merit, which the people have at once adopted 
as household songs: His “ Rory of the Hills” is the finest of the genuine 
Fenian ballads. It begins— 


** That rake by mear the rafters, 

Why leave it there so long? 

The bandle, of the best of ash, 
Is emooth and straight and streng. x 

And, mother, wil! you tell me 
Why did my father frown, 

When to make hay in summer time 
I climbed to take it down }" 

She looked into her husband's eyes, 
While her own with light did fill, 

* You ‘ll shortly know the reason why,’ 
Says Rory of the Hill.” 


The love songs are more namerous and of higher quality than the patri- 
otic. The pulses of the heart are free, and its utterance clearer in human 
love than in that for the country. Nevertheless, the love songs of a modern 
| date are inferior to those written in the Irish language. There is nothing 
_ to compare with such gems of ancient melody as “ The Cooleen,” “Cashel of 
Munster,” “Youghal Harbor,” “The Exile’s Flower of Love,” “Maire in 

Milleoin,” and many more, which make the Irish poetry of love hardly 

inferior to that of Scotland even. Translations of the ancient Irish 
| love songs, transmogrified though they may be into barbarous verse, are 
still among the most popular favorites, and their expressions and images are 
| to be found in almost every song of modern date. 
| There is one thing particularly noticeable about alk these ballads, and 

that is the utter absence of licentiousness or vulgarity. There is in but very 
few even that plainness of speech which could be called coarseness in roe- 
| fined society. This is a fact that speaks volumes for the native purity of 
‘the Irish heart. The Irish peasant girls are the most virtuous of their class 
|and condition in the world. This is owing to the influence of the confes- 
sional and the strong feeling of family pride, which retains its hold on even 
the poorest, as well as to the custom of universal and early marriage. Not 
but there are cases of unfortunates who have “made a slip,” and are 
obliged to flee from the wrath of their kindred with base-born offspring in 
their arms, to tramp the roads in beggary, or herd in vice and misery in 
colonies, of which the “ Wrens” of the Curragh of Kildare are by no means 
| solitary specimens. But the cases are comparatively few, although the 
ballads often relate such homely tragedies. 
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Bits of poetry can be picked out of almost every love ballad of descrip- 
tion or feeling, as witness the following: 


** One pleasant evening, when pinks and daisies 
Closed in their bosoms one drop of dew.” 


«Twas on a bright morning in summer, 
I first heard his voice spakin’ low, 
As he said to the colleen beside me— 
* Who's that purty girl milking her cow ?’” 


** My love is far fairer than the bright summer's day, 
His breath is far sweeter than the new-mown hay, 
His hair shines like gold revived by the sun, 
And he takes his denomination from the Drien Dhun.” * 


** Her hands are whiter than the snow 
Upon the mountain side, 
And softer than the creamy foam 
That floats upon the tide.” 


** More welcome than the blossom to the weary, dusty bee.” 

The “lamentations” cr confessions of condemned criminals come next 
in point of popularity, murder next to love being the most entrancing theme 
for the uncultivated muse. The “ lamentations” supply the place of the 
reports in Police Gazettes of more cultivated lands, and all follow a stereo- 
typed pattern. The first verse begins with a soliloquy by the prisoner on his 
unfortunate condition and impending fate ; then an account is given in the 
third person, varying at will to the first, of the particulars of the tragedy, 
concluding invariably with an appeal, in the first person, to all good Chris- 
tians to pray for his soul, and a regret at the disgrace he has brought upon 
his relatives. The death penalty has not of late been inflicted for political 
offences, and it is seldom now, in comparison with the good old times, that 
agrarian troubles lead to tragical results. The shooting of an agent ora 
landlord and the consequent hanging of the murderer, once of common 
enough occurrence, are now seldom known, and the martyr element in these 
ballads, the cursing of the cruel laws, and the exhortation of vengeance on 
the informer, are extinct also. 

The lamentations are of more unequal merit, and generally inferior to 
the love songs. They are seldom adapted even to the melancholy melodies 
in which Irish music is so abundant. Once in a while is a touch of un- 
taught pathos : 

* The anguish of a troubled heart no mortal tongue can tell.” 


* The mother got distracted, and fell to deep despair 
With the wringing of her hands and the tearing of her hair.” 


There is one of these lamentations which is occasionally to be met with 
in a bunch of modern ballads, although it is upwards of eighty years old, 
which is of singular strength and pathos. It is sung to a sweet and melan- 
choly air, and may be occasionally heard at wakes in the County Water- 
ford, around the Loomeragh Mountains, where William Crotty, a notorious 
highwayman and robber, lived. The air, when sung in the presence of the 
dead, and in the stillness of the hushed faces around, generally ty a woman, 
is profoundly touching. It is the prisoner’s wife who laments: 

** William Crotty, I often tould you 
That David Norris would have sould you, 
In your bed, as you lay sleeping, 


And lave me here in sorrow weeping. 
Oh! hone, O! 


“O! the judge, but he was cruel. 
Refased a long day to my jewel. 
Sure I thought that you would may be 
See the face of your poor baby. 
Oh! hone, O!”" 

Among the narrative ballads of the present time occurrences in 
America, particularly of the war, are very prominent. Among a people 
almost every one of whom looks on America as a future home, or has one 
or more relatives in it, the war was of absorbing interest, and was a fruit- 
ful source of profit to the ballad singers. Asa general thing, the sym- 
pathies of the Irish peasantry were with the majority of their kindred in 
the North. The acts of the substitute brokers in enlisting emigrants just 
landed did not fail to be noticed, and “ the glorious victory of seven Irish- 
men over the kidnapping Yankees in New York” relates the defeat of a 
party of such by the blackthorns of the “sons of Granua Vaile.” The 
Know-Nothing excitement also produced its crop of ballads; “the 
pulling down of the chapels by the infidel New Lights in America” had 
more than one veracioys chronicler, and the burning or wreck of any emi- 
grant ship is straightway told in doleful verse. The mundane affairs of 
Pope Pius are a fruitful subject. O’Connell’s death produced more elegies— 
than there were hairs on his head, we were going to say—but he wore a 





* Brown thorn. 





wig. Napoleon’s downfall has not yet passed to oblivion as a subject of 
lamentation, and almost every priest or popular landlord is honored at his 
death with an extemporized effusion. 

The eulogies of person or place, a gentleman or his seat, are innumer- 
able, and in these the climax of absurdity is reached. The themes which 
sometimes stir the simplest mind to poetry are absent; gratitude, prospect- 
ive or retrospective, for food and whiskey, is the only incentive, and the 
result is a “composition,” as the bards are fond of terming their produc- 
tions, which the broadest imagination must fail to burlesque. The longest 
words, the wildest metaphors, the most outrageous anti-climaxes and mis- 
applied long words, given, as O’Connell called a witness a “ naufragous 
ruffian”” because it sounded well, are the main staple of these performances. 

We should like to say a word concerning the wealth of old ballad 
poetry, which the extinction of the Irish as a living language has destroyed 
in the hearts and tongues of the people, but a portion of which has been 
preserved in collections more or less complete by the few who have seen 
their merit, and translated them well or ill into language by which they 
can be known to the general English reader; but even to glance at their 
characteristics, or to give any intelligible idea of their nature, would require 
a larger space than has been already occupied. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’'S THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN,* 


WE are reminded of our long delay in calling attention to the work 
before us by the news which comes to us from the other side of the water 
that the author is about to take up his abode in this country for as long a 
period as may be necessary to complete a book on civilization in the United 
States, which he has now in contemplation. He feels, we believe, that the 
political work on which he has for so many years been engaged in England 
is done. When he entered upon it, the popular cause received little or no 
assistance from men of culture. Before the passage of the last Reform bill 
the ranks were crowded with members of the universities, and hundreds of 
pens and tongues which had received the highest training were employed 
in laboring for the political and social elevation of the great mass of 
Englishmen. The step has been taken which makes the working-classes 
to a large extent the arbiter of their own destinies. Whether they will go 
any further in the work of political change it now rests with themselves to 
say. Mr. Smith feels, we believe, that he may safely and honorably do 
what enfeebled health and his own tastes have long prompted him to do— 
retire for a season, at least, from the political arena and devote himself to 
the arts which he has always loved best, and to the successful cultivation 
of which he has owed nearly all his success as a politician. 

As a politician he has had some necessary, and, we may add, honorable, 
defeats—defeats which he shares with Mr. Gladstone, with Falkland, with 
Hampden, with Fletcher of Saltoun, with Romilly, with every man 
who, having in the closet produced and cherished a high and pure idea, 
brings it down with him into the tumult of the forum, and seeks to realize 
it or exact its realization of others engaged in the practice of politics. Such 
men cannot but be exacting, cannot but be hard tosatisfy. They wouldlose 
half their valueif they were not. It is only by being exacting, and exacting 
to the;verge of intolerance, that they can ever keep the eyes of the common 
herd of politicians fixed on any standard higher than that which their own 
petty interests and small passions may create. Goldwin Smith, too, made 
his entry into political life when all or nearly all men of education who 
took any part in politics had become deeply imbued with the Palmerstonian 
feeling about politics—that it was absurd in a gentleman to get excited 
about them, and-that earnestness was a sign of wildness, The appearance 
of a man of his temperament and tone in the field was almost as distasteful 
as the appearance of a Puritan amongst Rupert’s horse, and the easy-going 
Liberals found him a fellow-soldier whose ardor made both march and 
bivouac anything but easy, and who, not sparing himself, forgave nobody 
else for taking his ease. 

. He has had no equal amongst modern English writers and politicians in 
that most difficult and yet most useful art, the extraction from history, for 
contemporary use, of doctrine, of reproof, and of instruction. There is no 
greater master of the earnest rhetorical style living, and he has the power 
of saturating his brain with his subject, if we may so speak, before be- 








ginning to treat it, in a degree to which few if any modern writers have . 


ever attained. 

The three essays on Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt are excellent specimens 
of what he can do in this field. They are, though in form simply histori- 
cal essays by a professor of history, in reality political articles written by 





* “Three English Statesmen: A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England. By Goldwin Smith.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1967. 
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a practical politician in the service of a momentous though peaceful revolu- 
tion, and, in fact, that they are really this, and little else, is their raison d’ctre. 
He makes no contributions to our stock of knowledge regarding either of 
the three, and does not by any means exhaust, it is evident, his store of com- 
ment or generalization. But he so handles them and the times in which 
they lived as to make their lives a great political lesson. Pym is his typi- 
cal member of Parliament, his typical constitutional reformer, his typical 
gentleman devoted to public affairs ; Cromwell his typical democratic chief, 
brought to the front by bloody revolution ; Pitt the typical aristocratic min- 
ister, though he divides him into two—one, the ante-revolutionary reforming 
Pitt ; the other, the post-revolutionary repressive, coercive Pitt, contending 
vainly with the forces of a new age. In treating the latter the author 
draws a vigorous picture, though in very few strokes, of the political degra- 
dation by which Pitt was surrounded, of that ripeness for the reforming 
sickle which the English Government of that day showed. 

There is hardly a page which does not contain some bit of political wis- 
dom worth pondering and retaining. Some of the applications of the les- 
sons the author makes to the circumstances and men of our own time are, to 
our minds, so direct and pointed as to injure the literary finish of the essays, 
which would, as political homilies, have, we think, been more effective if 
their precise bearing on modern politics had been oftener left to the reader 
to decide for himself. But even as works of art the essays will repay the 
most careful study. 
bloated enthusiasts, panting and groaning with every blow they receive, or 
else awkward louts, half whose blows are foul, and whose clumsy violence 
makes all their blows ineffective, it is a real treat—we hope Mr. Smith will 
forgive us the simile—to have a real master of the manly art show us what 
training can do for eye and hand and wind and muscle. 





Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands from 1848 to 
1861. Edited by Arthur Helps. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1868.)— 
There is really very little to “notice” in the Queen’s second volume. 
There are only a few pages in it which can be said to be more than a mere 
itinerary, and these were all published by the daily papers within a few 
days of the appearance of the book. Of the work itself, taken as a whole, 
we have much the same opinion that we expressed about the former vol- 
ume. It reveals the Queen to the public as a model wife and mother; that 
is, as a much better specimen of what is called “ the true woman ” than the 
world at large was disposed to believe a queen could be, or ever was; but it 
unquestionably helps to make queens qud@ queens seem of very much less 
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on the publication of this volume as another political mistake—as one of the 
many incidents which are day by day loosening tha hold of feudal royalty 
and feudal aristocracy on the popular imagination. We do not rejoice at 
this; we regret it. If we are to have monarchies, we prefer monarchies 
like Queen Victoria’s, based on sentiment, to monarchies of the new Cwsar- 
ist type, based on force and existing by.the will of the Zouaves. But we 
fear Queen Victoria has done more than any one has ever done to make 
monarcby based on sentiment impossible. People may weep as much 
as they please over the charming picture of her domestic life she 
draws in this volume ; but no nation will ever, in this age of the world, long 
surround with veneration an oflice which it is told can be filled with great 
credit and perfect efficiency by an excellent woman, of very moderate 
abilities, very imperfect education, entirely absorbed in her husband and 
children, thinking his thoughts, repeating his most commonplace say- 
‘ings as the profoundest wisdom, and making his comfort and hap 
| piness the great object of her life. Burke denounced very fiercely the 
French Jacobins for “ tearing off all the decent drapery of life,” “ all the su 
peradded ideas furnished from the wardrobe of the moral imagination,” and 
maintaining that “a king is but a man and a queen but a woman,” but 
we doubt if their “scheme of things’ was ever more effectually aided than 
by the revelations of life at the English Court which are now being deliv- 
ered to the public. 

The share of Mr. Arthur Helps in the undertaking is only justifiable on 
the theory that kings are the anointed of the Lord, and that a “ divinity ” 
hedges them about. But this theory has not been recognized in England 
/since 1688. Looking at the Queen in the character assigned her by the 
English Constitution, his preface is very amusing reading, though when 
one remembers his claims on the gratitude and respect of the reading world 
it is worse than amusing. If anybody wants a really merry half-hour, 
however, we recommend him to the reviews of the book which have 
| appeared in the English Radical papers, These journals try, and have 
| always tried, to atone for their radicalism in politics by being far more 

loyal than the Tories, and they accordingly almost go ‘into hysterics over 
the “Journal in the Highlands.” The Morning Star recommends the issue 
of acheap edition, and roars for a circulation of two or three hundred 
thousand, like that of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
| There is only one feature in the book which tends to give even a shade 
of unpleasant feeling with regard to the Queen personally, and this is the 
picture of complete absorption in her personal interests and enjoyments 
which it presents. But this may be, and doubtless is, due to the exclusion, 
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UNITED STATES BANKRUPT LAW. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 

110 WaAsHINGTON STREET, Boston, 

Have just Published 


THE BANKRUPT ACT OF 1867, 


Compared with the Act of 1841, the English Bankrupt 
Law, and the Insolvent Law of Massachusetts. Witha 
Digest of Decisions of the Courts of the United States, 


the several States, and of England; and with Forms of | 


Proceeding. By Epwarp Avery and GeorGce M. Hozss. 
8vo, law sheep, $4 50. 


“Tn preparing this edition of the Bankrupt Law the 
Editors have not intended to present a treatise on Bank- 
ruptcy, but simply to take the statute as it stood, and so 
arrange the notes and references as to present the lead- 
ing cases under their appropriate heads. 

“By a the sections, and placing notes under 
each sub-division, it was believed that those consulting 


the law would find the authorities much more readily | 


than by any other arrangement. 


** Wherever the law has presented particular terms, or | 


the authorities have seemed conflicting, such suggestions 
have been made as would lead to fuller and more critical 
examination than the scope of this work required. 
**Much of the matter was prepared for their own prac- 
tice, and the arrangement is that which they have found 
mo-t convenient; and it is believed the work will be of 
service, not only to the profession, but will aid the busi- 
ness community in obtaining a better understanding of 
the scope, purpose, and principles of the law.”’— Preface. 
* The arrangement we consider to be simple and con- 
venient. The notes contain a reference to all the cases 
bearing upon the preceding section, and the points de 
cided in these cases are very clearly and concisely stated. 
The improvements often made on the original head-notes 
show how thoroughly the editors have done their work. 


As a manual, we cordially recommend this book to the , 


ne age and do not hesitate to affirm that it is the 
st work on the Bankrupt Law of 1867 which has ap- 

ared.”’"—American Law Review. 

* The profession, especially those who may be engaged 
in cases of bankruptcy, will 
this very essential aid to practice. It is prepared with 
great care, and the volume contains all that is needfu! to 
a thorough comprehension of the Bankrupt Law.” — New 
Bedford Mercury. 

“ The simple arrangement of this volume, by which im- 
mediate reference can be made to any point, ought to re- 
commend it to the profession.” —Philadelphia Press. 


gladly avail themselves of | 


‘THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
| 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 25. 
| The object of this work is to unfold the laws of order 
according to which the Lord’s moral government is regu- 
lated. It shows that the Divine Providence works ac- 
cording to certain invariable laws; that it is universal, 
| extending to the least things as well as to the greatest; 
| that it has respect to what is eternal with man, and to 


} 


things temporary oniy for the sake of what is eternal. 


All the writings of Swedenborg and collateral works 
constantly on hand. 


Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, 20 
| Cooper Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 
*,* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


The Christian, 60 Cents! 








A large, live, eight-page monthly religious and family 


paper, containing facts, incidents, tales, sketches, music, 
poetry, frue stories, pictures, reading for young, old, 
saints, sinners, one and all. No sectarianism, contro- 
versy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 60 cents 
a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday-schools, 10 copies, $4. 
Send 10 cents for three specimen copies before you forget 
it. Vol. ILL. begins January, 1868. 1,000 pages new, live 
tracts for $1. Address H. L. HASTINGS, Tract Reposi- 
tory, 19 Lindall Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 
Br FRANCES M. WHITCHER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ALICE B. NEAL. 
A NEW EDITION, 
With Eight spirited Mustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo, 403 pages, price $1 75. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
| OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, 


21 Murray Street. 





of which Mr. Helps speaks, of all matter of a political character or bearing, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 
Annals of the United States Christian Commission. 
| By the Rev. Lemuri Moss, Home Secretary of the Com. 
| mission, With Illustrations, One vol. 8vo, containing 

752 pages, toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, 
price $4 50. 

THE DERVISHES. 


History of the Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualiem. 
By Jonn P. Brown, Interpreter of the American Lega- 
tion at Constantinople. With Twenty-four Illustrations. 
One vol. crown Svo, cloth, $3 50. 


THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
Theoretically and Practically Considered. By J. G, 
| Ficute. Translated from the German by A. E. Kroreer, 
| 12mo, tinted paper, cloth, bevelled boards, $2. 


WITH THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 
By J. F. Exton, late of the 98th regiment. Frontis- 
‘piece. Three Maps and Forty Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
price $2 50. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 

| A Novel. By G. J. Warts Mxtvitix, anthor of 
| * Cerise,’ “ Digby Grand,” ** The Gladiators,” etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


| SKETCHES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 





Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on my 
Travels and Adventures, and on the Ethnology of Central 
| Asia. By Anmintus VAMBERY. 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


*,* These works are for sale by booksellers generally, 
or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 
| J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
| Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW*YORK, 
HAVE JUST READY, 
THE COMPLETION OF MOTLEY’S HISs- 


TORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History of the 
United Netherlands. From the Death of William the 


Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. 
Lotruror Mor.ery, D.C L., author of “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.” In four volumes, With portraits. 
Svo. cloth, $14. 


The Volumes sold separately at $8 ix each. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Winu1am 
Suitn, LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 
1émo, cloth, $2. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves 
rom the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 
1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and added Ex- 
tracts from the same Journal giving an Account of 
Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and 
Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Ar- 
Hay HeLps. 12mo, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, 

1 75. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled under the 
Direction of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. New Edition. 
i2mo, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. By SamveE. 
Surces, author of “Self-Help,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Sto- 
ries of the GorillaCountry. Narrated for Young Peo- 
pe. By Pau. B. Du CuarLuv, author of * Discoveries 

n Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Lilustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks 
and Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy 
Ranpatt Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
cloth, $1. 

BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer 
Street Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 
1867. On the “ Ely Foundation ” of the Union Theo- 
ree Seminary. By ALBERT Barnes, author of 
* Notes on the New Testament,” etc. 12mo, morocco 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 

THE LOVER’S DICTIONARY: A Poetical 
Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses 
and Dilemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousan 
References asa Dictionary of Compliments and Guide 
to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 
Cromwell, and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the 
Political History of England. By GoL_pwin Smits, 
author of ‘Lectures on the Study of History,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York: 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Mme. 
De Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan MuLock 
Craik, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,’ ‘*Christian’s Mistake,” “Two Mar- 
riages,"’ etc. Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. OLtpHANT, author 
of * Agnes,’ ‘* Madonna Mary,” ** The Laird of Nor- 
law,’ ‘* The Days of my Life,”’ “‘ Carlingford,” “* Life 
of Edward Irving,” etc. 8vo, paper, 38 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By ANNIE 


Tuomas, author of ‘‘On Guard,” ‘Dennis Donne,” 
“Theo Leigh,’ * Walter Goring,” ‘* Played Out,” 
“Called to Account,” etc. Svo, paper, 25 cents. 
GUILD COURT: A London Story. By GrorcE 
MacpoNaLD, author of ** Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,’ ** Alec Forbes,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six 
Weeks. By Emitis FtyearE CaRLEN. 8vo, paper, 
25 cents. 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
TYTLER. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the author of 
* Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’ 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the 
author of * Paul Massie.”’ 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. By the author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.”’ Svo, paper, 25 cents. 
STONE EDGE: A Tale. 8vo, paper, 25 


cents. 


By Saran 





*,* Hanrer & Brotruers will send the above works 
by mai!, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
Siates, on receipt of the price. 





Messrs. HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


Beg to announce that they will publish, 
SATURDAY, February 15, 


I. THE GREAT EXHIBITION, with Conti- 
nental Sketches, Practical and Humorous. By How- 
ARD Payson ARNOLD, author of “ European Mosaic.”’ 
In 1 vol. 16mo, price $2 25. 


*,* Mr. Arnold has been for the past two years the 
regular correspondent of the Boston Post, and his weekly 
letters have been extensively read and copied by all the 
principal papers in the country. In this new publication 
are embraced, in the shape of valuable and permanent es- 
says, the results of many original studies and careful ob- 
servations in varions out-of-the-way places, and on 
numerous odd subjects that are seldom treated of by 
modern tourists. e 


Il. GRANDPA’S HOUSE. By Hetren C., 
WEEKS, author of “‘ Ainslee,” etc. With six full-page 
illustrations by Geo. G. White. 16mo, price $1 50. 


*,* Mrs. Weeks is known to all readers of the Riverside 
Magazine by her stories of “‘ Ainslee and Sinny.” The 
truthfulness, sprightliness, and fidelity to nature shown 
in the story place the author in the firat rank of writers 
for children, while older readers will be surprised at dis- 
covering how much real literary power is displayed in 
this simple narrative of children’s life. No portion of 
the book has appeared in the magazine. 


Ill. CAKES AND ALE AT WOODBINE. 
From Twelfth Night to Christmas. . By Barry Gray, 


author of ** Married Life at Hillside,” etc., etc. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $1 75. 


*,* Uniform with Barry Gray’s other works. 





Now REapy: 
A LIFE AMONC THE MORMONS. 
By a U. 8S. OFFICER, now tivine in Urtan. 


This book gives a graphic description of the manners 
and habits of the Mormon people, and is of thrilling 
interest. Finely [llustrated. 


Price $1 25, cloth. 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 
PUBLISHERS, 
61 Duane Street, New York. 


VALUABLE 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now Reapy. 


EASY FRENCH READINC. 


Being Selections of Historical Tales and Anecdotes, ar- 
ranged with Copious Foot-notes, containing Transla- 
tions of the Principal Words, a a Develop- 
ment of the Forms of the Verb, with Designations of 
the Use of Prepositions and Particles, and the Idioms 
of the Language. 16mo, cloth, price $1. 

This volume is on a unique plan, and has been prepared 
in consequence of the remarkable success of ‘ ms 
German Reading” on the same plan, + | peri a 
While the book has already been adop y several 
eminent teachers, it is peculiarly fitted for self-instruc- 
tion. 


CONDENSED FRENCH INSTRUCTION. 


Consisting of Grammar and Exercises with Cross Refer- 
ences. By C.J. Detitite. First American from the 
thirteenth London edition. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


* An excellent elementary text-book. .... . 
author has shown much discrimination in the selection 
of these exercises, which seem chosen with the double 
purpose of furnishing a useful vocabulary to the inner 
and of bringing out the most important principles of 

rammar. The grammatical portion of the book is ex- 
cellently arranged, the principles clearly stated, and the 
verb, the piéce de resistance for young scholars, carefully 
arranged, is placed most conveniently at the end.”— 
Nation. 





LANDMARKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Being Part III. of Miss Yonge’s Landmarks of History. 
Parts I. (Ancient History) and II. (Medieval History) 
have already been received with distinguished favor. 
The reader is invited to send for our COMPLETE CATA- 
Loeug, which will be sent, post-paid, to any one who ap- 
plies. It contains titles and pen ger of many valu- 
able works kindred to those named above, and will be 
found valuable by students of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, PoRTUGUESE, EARLY ENGLISH, Saxon, HEBREW, 
the CLassics, or GENERAL PHILoLoey, and also by per- 
sons seeking MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS for public or private 
LIBRARIES. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE LAST TWO VOLUMES OF THE 


SELECT WORKS OF J. K. PAULDINGC. 
I, 


A BOOK OF VACARIES. 
With a Portrait of the Author, 


II, 
THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE. 
A Novel. Edited by Wituram I. PavLprne. 
Each 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, each $2 50. 

These volumes are uniform with the “ Literary Life of 
James K. Paulding,” the ‘‘ Tales of the Good Woman,” 
and * The Bulls and Jonathans.” The five together com- 
prise all the writings of this distinguished and popular 
author worthy permanent preservation. The collection 
is the Standard Edition of the works of Mr. Paulding, 
and it should have a place in every library which con- 
tains the productions of leading American authors. 





Just READY: 


FORTIETH THOUSAND OF KATHRINA: Her 
Life and Mine,ina Poem. By J. G. Hotuanp (Tim- 
aaa l vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; full gilt, 


SrxtaH THOUSAND OF 
PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By 


Henry Warp BeecueER. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, plain, 
$1 75; gilt, $2 50. 


THIRD AND NEW EDITION OF THE 
QUEENS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Mrs. 


E. F. Etter. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with fourteen steel 
engravings, by Hall, Ritchie, and others. Price $3. 


Aso, Just PUBLISHED, 


EIGHTY YEARS OF REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Lovtis J. 
JENNINGS. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. By the author 
of the ‘* Flower of the Family.’ Illustrated by W. 
MaeratH. Second edition. 1 vol. square lémo, 
cloth, full gilt, $1 50. 

EXTEMPORARY PREACHING. By F. Bar- 
HAM ZINCKE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By Wiii1am Dwiexut Wartney. Third 
edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
By Jas. ANTHONY Frovupge, M.A. Third edition. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, uniform with the History of Eng- 
land, cloth, $3. : 

THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. By Jonn Lorp, 
LL.D. Third edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, clOth, $3. 
THANKSGIVING. By Wiiiram Apams, D.D. 

Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

PAULDING’S SELECT WORKS. Bulls and 
Jonathans. Tales of the Good Woman. Each 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, each $2 50. 

DAY’S COMPOSITION. Third edition. DAY'S 
— Second edition, Each 1 vol., cloth, 





*,* The:e works are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
they will be sent, post-paid, by the Publishers to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of the price. . 

CHARLES’ SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


ENLARGED, IMPROVED, REGENERATED. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM. 





1868. 1868. 

An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Twenty- 
eighth year of publication. Vol. I. New series com- 
menced with the issue of the January number. A speci- 
men number of ‘‘ Merry’s Museum” will be furnished 
gratis. Single subscriptions, one year in advance, $1 50- 
Special terms to clubs. 

AGENtTs.— One thousand good canvassers, male and 
female, are wanted to obtain subscribers tor ‘“* Merry's 
Museum.” Specimen numbers and circulars furnished 
on application. For terms, which are very liberal, 
address 

H. B. FULLER, Publisher, 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Prang’s American Chromos. 
AFTER OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 





PRICE. 

Album of Cuba. (Four Pictures), . $4.00) 
Autumn Leaves—Maple,_. ° — 
Autumn Leaves—Oak and Elim, 1 00 
Wood Mosses and Ferns, P 1 Sw 
Bird's Nest and Lichens, . 1 50 
Nine American Views, 5 5 9 00 
Group of Chickeus (after Tait), 5 00 
Group of Ducklings, , ° 5 00 
Group of Quails,. , . . . 5 00 
Six American Landscapes (per set), . 9 00 
Early Autumn on Eso»vus Creek, . é - 600 
Late Autumn in the White Mountains, { . % . 600 
“ kg me yey nase a rg by A. T. Bricher.) 

he Bullfioch (after Cruikshank), : 3 00 
The Linnet, es te ) t companions, 3 00 
The Baby; or, Going tothe Bath, . ‘ z . $800 
The Sisters (companion to the Baby) . ‘ - 800 
Fed ines 0 — (after Lemmens), . ‘ ‘ » 500 

oultry Life—A, bes 3 i 
Poultry Life—B (com’n pictures), f pair, . . 450 
Dead Game, by G. Bozsett, ° ‘ ‘ - 3 00 
Flower Bouquet. . ; ‘ ‘ 6 00 
Blackberries in Vase, . P 6 OO 
ne a dues ‘ . 10 00 

nder the Apple Tree (by ee), . 
Rest on the Roadside (companion), t pair, 5 00 
Cherries and Basket (after Granberry), 7 50 
Strawnerries and Basket * “ ‘ ‘ 750 
The Kid's Play-ground (after Bruith), . 6 00 
A Friend in Need, ‘ ‘ 6 00 


*,* Send for “ Prang’s Chromo; a Journal of Popular 
Art,”’ which contains a full catalogue of Prang’s publi- 
cations, with descriptions of the process of making 
Chromos, and Letters from distioguished Americans on 
Popalar Art. It will be mailed free to any address by 


L. PRANCG & CO., 


Boston. 





“AMER. SCHOOL INST.,” 
FounvED 1855, 
Is a reliable Educational Bureau— 
Por supplying Schools with Teachers ; 
For representing Teachers who want positions ; 
Fer giving parents information of good schools ; 
For selling and renting School Properties. 
All Teachers should have the ** Application Form.” 
All Employers of Teachers should have ** Amer. Educa- 
tional Monthly” and ‘ Teachers’ Bulletin.” 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
430 Broome Street, N. Y. 








Stoeckel’s Sacred Music. 


A New Collection of Tunes and Anthems, embracing 
every variety of metre used in Sacred Music. 


BY DR. GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL, 
Professor of Music in Yale College. 


The arrangement of the Music is especially convenient 
for organists, or other instrumental performers. 

Complete Hymns accompary the Music, rendering the 
book particularly adapted to fami/y and social use. . 

In its harmonies, the work is unexcelled by any collec- 
tion of sacred music in the coantry, and it is free from 
all attempts at ** Operatic” effect. 

A New CHRISTMAS AND EasTER ANTHEM, also beautiful 
and appropriate pieces for Communion aud Funeral ser- 
vice, are included 1n the collection of Anthems. 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $2 25. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CoO., 
Publishers, 229 Broadway, New York. 


~ CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments, comprising all the old popular and 
standard college songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
published. The famous “ Wooden Spoon Lanciers,” ar- 
ranged by Helmsmiiller, and the “Song of the Spoon ;” 
aleo the celebrated ** Christmas Anthem,” as sung by the 
Beethoven Society of Yale, are included in this collection. 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $1 5U. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 





DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
; (FormERLY C. S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (uP stars). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 





CLEVELAND'S 
English Literature ofthe XIXth 
Century. 


25 CENTS A MONTH-§3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 
NO. 6, FOR FEBRUARY, 
I8 NOW READY, AND CONTAINS: 


| 1. Brakespeare; or. the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 


JUST PUBLISHED, ; | 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND | 
GREATLY ENLARGED, | 
By CHARLES DEXTER CLEVELAND, LL.D. 





The publishers of this popular manual of later English 


Literature feel that there is little need to say much in its 


commendation. The sale of twenty-five thoueand copies, | and XVII. 


its introduction into many of our best High Schools, and 
the praise awarded to it by some of our first scholars and 
educators, sufficiently attest its merits. 

Thirty new authors, with extracts from their works, 
have been added, viz. : 


Archibald Alison, Jr., Matthew Arnold, Anne Barnard, 
Horatius Bonar, Charlotte Bronté, Robert Browning, 
Charles Dickens, James Anthony Froude, Thomas Guth- 
rie, Henry Haliam, Arthur Help:, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Keats, Charles Kingsley, J. 8S. Knowles, A. H. Layard, E. 
B. Lytton, Hugh Miller, Winthrop M. Praed, Adelaide 
Procter, F. W. Robertson, Henry Rogers John Ruskin, 
Shelley, Alex. Smitb, Talfourd, Isaac Taylor, Thackeray, 
R. C. Trench, and Nicholas Wiseman. 


Besides these, there have also been added ‘ Supple- 
mentary Lists” of authors of less general interest who 
died during each decate, with a short account of them 
and their works; while in the last will be found the 
names of nearly two hundred living authors. In these 
‘Supplementary Lists’? there are three hundred and 
seventy names, which, added to the thirty above-men- 
tioned, make four hundred new authors represented in 
this edition. The publishers believe that the work thus 
enlarged presents a more complete view of the literature 
of Great Britain of the present century than can be found 
in any other single volume. 


From Prof. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric in Dartmouth 
College, now President of Hamilton College. 


“T have examined with much pleasure the ‘ English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century.’ It seems to have 
been prepared with great care, with admirable taste, and 
with nice moral discrimination. The biographical 


sketches of the various authors add much to the interest | 


the author of * Gay Livingstone.” With a fuil-page 
illustration. Chaps. XXIV. to XXVIII 

. Public Statues in London. By Francis TURNER Pau 
@RaVE, M.A. Part I. 

. Emigrants in America. 
Illustration. 

Provincial Dramatic Critics Criticised 

. Mrs. Holmes Grey. A Poem. By Wa. M. Rosagsrri 
With a full page Dlustration, 

6. International Prejudices. By Henry Sevier, Editor 
of the Round Tadle 

J. Second Thoughts. Chaps. XVI 


ee 


« 


By Rongert Tomes. Witb an 


on 


By F. C. BuRNAND. 


8. New York Theatres. By MoLtyNevux St. Joun., 
With an Illustration 

9. A Valentine. A Poem. By E. R. 

A SECOND SUPPLY OF 

FROISSART’S CHRONICLES, with the Tumi 
nations, in 2 vols. royal Svo, handsomely half bound 
in morocco, gilt edges, has now been received, 

ALSO FOR SALE, WITHOUT THE ILLUMINATIONS, 

FROISSART’S CHRONICLES of England, Fra nee, 
Spain, and the aojoining countries. Hlustrated w ith 
numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, 
$12. 

MONSTRELET'S CHRONICLES. Beginning at 
the year MCCCC, where that of Sir John Frotesart 
finishes, and ending at the year MCCCCLXVI, and 
continued by others to the year MDXVI__ Llustrated 
with numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. royal Sve, 
cloth, $9. 

MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contem- 
poraries, containing Biographical Notices of Eminent 
Characters of both Sexes. Seventh edition thorough 
ly revised and brought down to the present time, 1868 ; 
thick Svo, 8% pages, extra cloth. gut top, $6 

Special pains have been bestowed upon the American 
names. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
for 25 cents. 

DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM 
EATER. Beautifully printed for 25 cents 

} SCOTT'S NOVELS. C 

The volumes pow ready are WAVERLEY 


Part lL. 


Beautifully printed 





muplete for 2) cents. 


OLD MOR. 


with which their writings will be read® The jadicious | TALITY, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, QUENTIN DUR 


selections, the various information, and the pleasant 
form of the book itself—all leave little to be desired in 
such a compendiam.” 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 


“Compiled with fine literary taste,and sound moral 
and religious discrimination, ample in its scope, and en- 
no ling in its teuderness, and la-t, but not least, clearly 
printed and firmly bound, this book has our unqualified 
recommendation for use in the schoo! or the family.” 


From. Prof. Henry Reep, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. 

“T beg you to accept my thanks for this new edition 
(1853) of your ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ It appears to fulfil 
its purpose very completely, and shows the great pains 
you have taken to make it accurate.” 


From the New York /ndependent. 


“The work of selection and compilation—requiring a 
perfect familiarity with the whole range of English liter- 
ature, a j ment clear and impartial, a taste at once 
delicate and severe, and a most sensitive regard to purity 
of thought and feeling—has been better accomplished in 
this than in any kindred volume with which we are ac- 
quainted. Such a book is not only of a high value in 
forming the taste of youthfal students, and introducing 
them to a general knowledge of standard authors, but it 
is a pleasant volume for occasional reading in the family, 
and a convenient book of reference for the advanced stu- 
dent and the professional man.” 


From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston. 

‘“*I have received from the publishers a copy of og 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ and I like it exceedingly. It is 
extremely well and faithfullydone. The biographical no- 
tices seem to me just and discriminating ; and while they 


are long enough to gratify the curiosity we naturally have | 


to know something of an author, they are so spirited as 
to awaken a desire to know more. The selections, too, 


are admirable, and I have adopted the work as a text-book | 


for my first class.” 


From the New Englander. 

“This is the very best book of the kind we have ever 
examined. We have here some of the finest specimens 
of prose and poetry in the language; and not only so, 
but they are such as inculcate the noblest duties of bu- 
manity. There are also biographical sketches of the 
authors introduced, and critical notices of their writings, 
which are well written, and convey much information in 
asmal!l compass. Most books of this kind whica we re- 
ceive we give away. This we shal) keep by us.” 


Sent prepaid by mail for $2 50. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 
430 Broome Street, N. Y. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WARD, FORTUNES OF NIGEL, IVANHOR, ROB ROY, 

THE MONASTERY, THE ANTIQUARY, GUY MAN 

NERING, ST. RONAN’S WELL, HEART OF MID 

LOTHIAN, BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, KENIL 

WORTH, and THE PIRATE. 

To be followed in rapid succession by the whole of 

Scott's Novels. 

/}OUTWARD BOUND: A Merchant's Adventures 
By the author of * Rattiin, the Reefer,’ etc, etc 
12mo, boards, $1. 

ALL IN THE WRONG. By Turopore Hook, 
author of * Gilbert Gurney,” etc., etc. 12mo, boards, 
$1. 

Just received, price 30 cents. a further supply of 


GOOD CHEER, 
Being the Christmas Number of GOOD WORDS, 

Containing Christmas Stories and Poems by 

Norman Macleod. D.D., Mra Oliphant, 

George Macdonald, Tom Myddelton, 

Jean Ingelow, Wm. Gilbert, 

Sarah ‘lytler, M B. Smedley, 

Matthew Browne, Isabella Fyvie, 
The author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ;"* and upwards 

of 40 illustrations. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 











An Author wants a careful, efficient, 
well-read assistant, to ransack libraries and newspaper 
| files, revise manuscripts and proofs under oral direc- 
tions. Enclose specimens of composition, and state 
ideas of compensation. Communications contidential, 
Enclosures returned, and references given if desired. 
A novice will answer, if he or she has industry, clear, 
correct style, and vivid descriptive powers, Address 
| * K. N.,”* Astor House, New York. 


VOSE’S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO GF AMERICA. 





The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com 
| petent judges, to be 
} EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 

References can be given to thousands of residents 
throughout the country; also to many schools snd semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practice 
of years, and 
HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them. They are the CugarestT Finst- 
cLass PIANOS IN THE MARKET. 

WARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 
Warerooms: 701 Broapway, New YorRE. 


J. H. ANCIER, Agent. 
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UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


In view of our removal up-town in early epring, every 
article will be sold at a reduction of price, and many 


kinds of 
FANCY COODS 


AT A VERY LARGE REDUCTION. 
PLATED WARE FROM THE MANUFACTORY OF 
ROCERS, SMITH & CO. 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, Etc. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 Broapway, 





4 doors below Broome St. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SuRPLUus, JULY 1, 1866, : : 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CaaRTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years. 948 per cent. 
_ | JONATHAN D, BTEELR, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretaty. 





MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





SAFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


= » . §%5 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {71 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular, 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpasses al] others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
eons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count vffered to the trade. Salesrooma, 616 
BROADWAY. N. Y.; 108 Avenue A. corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(Established 1829), 
Wearerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 

Patented August 14, 1866. 





This invention. introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 


ia of the greatest advantage to the tone of the insiru- 
ment, as it affects the soundiny-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
ly superior in quality and power to thar of the ordinary 
Piany, The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case. and resting upon under sounding- 
borrd«, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 


nection. and its vibratory quelity increased. 
Our Pianos are first cliss in every respect, and pur- 


chaeers will bave not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, tut also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obrained from the experience of our patrons 
who bave u-ed them for a generation. All lovers of this 


eminently household instrument, as well as parties pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 
examine our assortment, 


I z 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New York. 


Ss. Gc. & GC. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


| 
| 
! 
} 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pine Street, New Yor«, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wax. Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 Wersosset Sr., 


- 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, : 
Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathani>. Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providenc: .R. 1.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, 1 rinceton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED’K C. WITHERS. 





110 Broadway, 
| New York, January 1, 1866. 


| CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
| Reprinted from Taz Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 
| lishers.—*“* They are al! scholarly and elegant to a degree 
| rare in our newspaper literature, and worthy of preserva- 
| tion in this form.”—Boston Saturday Hvening Gazette. 
| Price $1 650. 








COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special " Parposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
: 4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICE, CHASE & CO., 
10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore, 


ACRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors TO Nourse, Mason & Co.,, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, ero. 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 








OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are re positively to announce that they have been 

awarde 

THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 


I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposivion. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


GrorceEs KasTNER, 
AmBROISsE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 

F. A. GEvAERT, 

J. SCHLEDMAYER, 


The original certificate, together with “the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be eeen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
| York. 


Members 
of the 
International Jury. 











